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1  peculiar  Institution.” 


fruits  of  slavery.. 

The  following  letter,  written  from  the  dominion 
of  Slavery,  exhibits  in  a-  strong  light,  one  of  the 
t ural  results  of  that  abominable  system.  We  copy 
from  the  Advocate  of  Moral  Reform. 

*  *  *'  You  wish  me  to  give  you  my  “  first 

impressions”  of  men  and  things  in  A - •  J  am 

not  sure  that  this  would  be  wise,  for  the  impressions 
are  very  apt  to  prove  incorrect,  on  farther  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  emphatically  true  of  one,  who,  for 
the  first  lime,  visits  the  sunny  South.  To  a  North- 
erner,  there  is  an  indiscribable  charm  in  the  chival- 
ric.  politeness,  the  frank  and  cordial  hospitality,  and 
the  warm  kindness  which  everywhere  greet  the 
stranger,  that  is  very  apt  to  destroy,  for  a  season  at 
least,  the  power  of  seeing  accurately,  and  judging 
impartially.  In  my  own  case,  this  has  certainly 
been  so,  for  L  often  fbund  myself  mentally  inquiring, 

“  Can  it  be,  that  such  evils  exist  in  a  state  of  society 
like  this,  an  those  which  I  have  heard  and  read  at 
the  North?  Surely,  misrepresentation  and  preju¬ 
dice  have  been  at  'work  to  produce  alienation  and 
distrust.”  In  this  state  of  scepticism,  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted,  (T  was  going  to  say  accidentally,  but  the 
hand  of  Providence  was  in  it.)  with  ope  who  knew1 
the  subject  of  the  following  narrative,  every  word  ol 
which  is  strictlv  true.  The  sisters  were  said  to  be 
most  interesting  girls— graceful  and  elegant  in  their 
manners,  and  hot  darker  than  many  a  brunette  ai 
the  North,  who  ranks  among  the  most. brilliant  and 
admired  of  the  sex.  Poor  girls!  as  I  listened  to 
i heir  story,  and  thought  of  their  wrongs,  tl  ‘ 
e!> ■fitment -by  wtoiqiiH  wns^otjpondet),  nil  van 

ihit  splendors  faded  away,  and  the  cold  ■stern  i 

of  shame,  dishonor,  and  sin,  look  their  place.  Let 
me  tell  you  their  short,  but  sad  story,  and  you  shall 
judge  for  yourself,  of  the  impressions  that  it  pro¬ 
duced  on  me. 

Mr.  H.  was  a  New  Englander  by  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion,  who,  in  early  life,  went  to  the  South,  and  there 
established  himself  in  a  lucrative  business.  He  be¬ 
came,  in  time,  attached  to  Southern  habits  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  giving  up  his  long-cherished  plan  of  re¬ 
turning  home  with  a  competency,  became  a  per¬ 
manent  resident  in  one  of  the  large  Southern  ci¬ 
ties.  Previous  to  his  leaving  home,  he  was  consi¬ 
dered  a  young  man  of  excellent  principles,  but  he 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  slaves 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  as  born  only  to  minis¬ 
ter  to  the  pleasures  of  their  masters,  that  he  felt  no 
hesitation  in  forming  with  one  of  these  unfortunate! 
beings,  a  connection  the  most  dishonorable.  She 
was  a  quadroon,  beautiful,  and  tolerably  well  edu¬ 
cated,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  H.  at  an  enormous 
price,  from  her  father!  the  owner  of  a  neighboring 
estate.  Mr.  H.  never  married,  for  he  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  confiding  creature,  who  lived  but 
his  presence,  and  to  whom  his  slightest  wish  was 
law,  though  his  “  bachelor  establishment”  was  coi 
sidered  the  abode  of  refinement,  taste,  and  elegai 
hospitality  through  all  the, country  round.  His  tyv 
daughters  received  every  advantage  of  education  j 
which  wealth  could  procure,  and  grew  up  uncom¬ 
monly  lovely  and  interesting  ladies,  in  spite  of  the 
mixed  blood  that  flowed  in  their  veins.  It  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  the  fond  father,  whose 
idols  they  were,  that  as  the  daughters  of  a  slave,  hid 
proud  and  gifted  children  must  follow  the  condition 
of  their  mother,  in  the  event  of  his  death — ypt  such 
was  the  case.  While  he  lived,  an  act  of  manumis¬ 
sion  for  her  who  was  in  all  but  the  name,  his  wife, 
seemed  a  needless  formality,  and  he  little  reckoned 
that  death  was  so  near.  _  , 

In  an  unexpected  moment  the  king  of  terrors 
came— and  Mr.  H.  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  ,l’“1 
midst  of  his  schemes  of  honor  and  pleasure, 
summoned  to  his  final  account.  In  the  first  wild 
burst  of  anguish  that  overwhelmed  his  family,  they 
thought  not  of  the  evils  to  which  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  in  consequence  of  the  blow  that  had  deprived 
them  of  a  husband  and  father,  but  they  were  doom¬ 
ed  to  Teel  their  full  force.  He  had  died  insolvent, 
and  when  his  brother  came  on  from  the  North,  to 
settle  his  estate,  he  found  to  his  horror,  that  his  beau¬ 
tiful  and  accomplished  nieces  were  considered  a  pari 
of  the  personal  property,  and  as  such,  appraised  by  the 
creditors  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  redeem  them.  Like  their  poor  mother,  they1 
were  reserved  for  a  fate  worse  to  every  virtuous  wo¬ 
man  than  death  itself.  In  common  with  hundreds 
ofinteresting  and  intelligent  young  females  in  Loui¬ 
siana,  Mississippi,  and  the  West  India  Islands,  whose 
mixed  blood  prevents  them  from  forming  honorable 
connections  in  life,  these  unfortunate  sist, 
the  mistresses  of  wealthy  planters,  liable 
ment  to  be  sold,  and  sent  to  are  turnless  distance  from 
all  they  have  ever  known  or  loved. 

You  may  riot,  indeed  you  cannot,  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance,  realize  the  impression  produced  by  this  story 
on  one  who  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  occurrence. 
Can  a  state  of  society  which  tolerates  such  things  be 
favorable  to  purity  of  heart  or  life  ?  Only  ii 
a  New  England  village  to  have  been  the  sc 
this  transaction,  and  you  can  then  form  some  idea  of  j 
its  moral  bearings.  Think  of  your  own  S.  and  J. 
fondly  cherished  and  carefully  reared  as  they  have 
been,  deprived  by  death  of  their  natural  protector, 
seized  for  debt  as  a  part  of  the  estate,  and  sold  into 
the  harem  of  some  Wealthy  libertine,  without  any 
earthly  resource  from  hits  tyranny  or  caprice.  What, 
think  you,  would  be  the  state  of  public  sentiment,  if 
an  outrage  like  this  were  perpetrated  in  your  midst  ? 
Thank  God,  such  an  act  can  never  stain  the  soil  of  | 
free  New  England  ;  for  could  a  wretch  be  found 
black-hearted  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  a  torrent 
of  righteous  indignation  would  overwhelm  him  ere 
his  work  was  well  begun.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
influence  of  the  system  of  Slavery  here,  when  high- 


miseries.  Their  complexion  is  darker  ihan  ours; 
ergo,  they  are  insensible  to  shame  and  dishonor,  and 
incapable  of  feeling  the, extent  of  theiy  own  misery 
and’ degradation. 

I,  sometimes  almost  Wish  that  this  were  indeed 
the  case — but  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth 
than  such  a  view  of  the  subject.  Their  hearts.are 
as  warm,  their  affections  as  ardent,  and  their  sensi¬ 
bilities  as  keen  as  those  of  their  proud  oppressors; 
but.  who  is  there  to  care,  if  the  tortured  heart-strings 
break,  in  the  strong  effort  to  repress  emotions,  whose 
outward  expression  would  be  a  crime?  Alas,  on 
one  side  there  is  power,  absolute  arid  irresponsi¬ 
ble;  on  the  other,  the  most  entire  helplessness  and 
dependence.  Those  who  know  what  human  nature 
is,  Will  cease  to  wonder  that,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  occurrences  lik^  that  we  have  described 
should  take  place.  > 

Another  circumstance,  related  to  me  by  a  young 
lady  With  whom  I  travelled  a  short  distance,  and 
who  was  herself  the  subject  of  the  story,  furnishes 
a  curious  illustration  of  this  slate  of  tilings.  Were 
not  the  subject  so  serious,  the  anecdote  would  be 
only  a  source  of  amusement. 

Miss  M.  the  lady  referred  to,  was  originally  from 
the  Empire  Slate,  but  had  been  for  some  years  a  re¬ 
sident  of  Texas,  whither  she  went  in  company  with 
brother.  She  was  on  a  visit  of  some  length  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  A.  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
and  being  very  fond  of  children,  frequently  amused 
herself  with  drawing  the  infant  about  the  grounds,  I 
while  the  rest  of  the  merry  group  accompanied  her 
her  rambles.  She  had  one  day  taken  the  child 
from  its  sable  mirse,-and  was  drawing  its  little  wa 
gon  along  a  shaded  path,  when  at  a  distance  she  snv 
a  cavalier  approaching  on  horseback,  whom  sin 
knew  by  his  short  cloak  and  sombrero,  to  be  a  Mexi 
can  of  Spanish  descent.  He  stopped  as  he  came  u| 
to  the  little  party,  and  made  several  inquiries  of 
Miss  M.  about  Mr.  A.  the  way  to  the  house,  &c.  and 
among  other  things  asked  her  raiher  abruptly  if  she 
belonged  to  Mr.  A.  Not  exactly  understanding  the 
question,  he  Was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for 
there  was  something  in  his  manner  she  disliked, 
and  she  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  intruder.  He 
passed  on,  and  she  thought  no  more  of  the  circum¬ 
stance, until  her  return  home.  Mrs.  A.  met  her  with 
a  smile,  and  advised  her  to  prepare  for  a  conquest, 
as  General  Z.  Was  in  the  house,  an  unmarried  and 
wealthy  planter,  to  whom  she  would  be  introduced 
■  ’inner.  When  at  dinner  time,  she  entered  the 
n  with  Mrs.  A.  and  was  introduced  to  ihe  gentle'- 
i,  he  started,  changed  color,  and  exhibited  a  per¬ 
turbation,  for  which  no  one  could  account. 

This  constraint  and  agitation  affected  all  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  relief  when 
the  uncomfortable  meal  was  concluded.  The  Gene- 
long  alter,  left  the  house,  and  Mr.  A.  alriiost 
convulsed  with  laughter,  came  lo  the  ladies  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  cause  of  his  sudden  fright.  It  seems  that 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  took  occasion  to  inquire,  of  j 
Mr.  A.  if  he  owned  the  child’s  nurse  whom  lie  had 
he  grounds.  Entirely  ignorant  of  Miss  M. 
proceedings,  Mr.  A.  answered  in  the  affirrnativi 
“Would  you  sell  her?”  inquired  the  General;  I 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  girl,  and  will  give  any 
price  you  choose  to  name.”  Surprised  at  the  request, 
Mr.  A.  named  a  large  sum  for  the  girl,  who  was  iu 
reality  young,  arid  though  dark,  rather  prepossessing 
her  appearance.  The  bargain  was  concluded, 
en,  to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of  the  gentleman, 
was  introduced  to  the  supposed  nurse,  as  Miss 
M.  a  friend  and  inmate  of  l  he  family-  His  reproach- 
?s  after  the  ladies  had  left  the  room,  gave  Mr.  A. 
lie  first  intimation  of  the  triistake  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  which  was  fully  explained  by  Miss  M.  the 
unconscious  subject  of  this  novel  transaction.  The 
to  which  she  was  destined  by  her  purchaser, 

_  perfectly  understood-  by  all  the  parties,  yet,  had 

the  colored  woman  alone  been  concerned,  not  one  ol 
them  would'  probably  ever  have  given  a  second 
ihriught  to  the  matter.  She  was  a  slave,  and  there¬ 
fore  her  virtue  was  not  worth  preserving.  Indeed.; 

[  have  had  ample  evidence,  that  any  regard  for  chas-: 
ity  -on-rfte  part  ff  'these  poor  females,  is  considered  * 
unpardonable  affectation  and  arrogance, 
hose  of  their  own  sex  'Tfa.tV'  t Kt»> 

knowledge  and  standing 
guardians  and  protectors  of  these  unfortunates. 
What  kind-of  process  Can  it  be,  which  renders  the 
heart  of  woman  callous  to  the  wrongs  and  indigni-J 
suffered  by.  her  colored  sister,  when,  if  the  same 
.  _.  e  offered  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  every  emotion 
ofjthe  soul  would  be  roused  to  vehement  aclion  ?  II 
anything  were  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
my  abhorrence  of  the  whole  system  of  Slavery,  the 
knowledge  of  the  injury  it  has  done  to  woman,  the' 
mictrpcc  n0  less  than  the  slave,  would  do  it ;  for  sure 
.  whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  moral 
sense  of  my  own  sex,  tends 
leHorate  society  at  large; 


Fr?m  the  Beacon  of  Liberty. 

RUCKUS  HATHAWAY. 

Rucius  Hathaway  was  born  in  Freetown, 
brought  up  there  until  he  was  fourteen.  He 
then  put  out  by  Indentures  to  Barzillai  Crane,  Esq. 
of  Berkley,  until  he  was  twenty-one,  years  old.  In 
this  gentleman’s  family  he  received  the  usual 
non  school  education,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  I 
ipprenticeship,  took  his  departure  to  seek  his  fortune 
n  the  world.  He  was  first  employed  in  the  packets 
running  from  New-York  to  Providence,  in  which  bu¬ 
siness  he  remained  some  two  years,  and  since  that 
time  has  followed  the  seas,  and  visited,  in  the  course 
ofj  his  voyages,  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  He 
—as  thirty-eight  years  old  the  third  day  of  last  June. 

About  two  years  since,  last  Oclober,Mr.  Hathaway 
shipped  on  board  the  schooner  Rowena,  Charles  S. 
Williams,  of  Berkley,  master,  from  Dighton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  After  a 
passage  of  fifteen  days,  they  arrived  at  Wilmington. 
When  they  got  to  the  bar  at  Cape  Fear  or  New  In¬ 
let,  so  called,  a  pilot  came  on  board,  and  Ca'pt.  Wil¬ 
liams  asked  him  whether  they  took  up  any  of  the 
free  colored  people  or  not.  They  pilot  said  he  did 
know  whether  they  did  or  not.  They  went  op- 
ite  the  village  and  anchored  in  the  stream,  and 
lay  there  until  next  morning,  and  about  nine  o’clock, 
hauled  in  side  of  the  wharf.  At  ten  an  officer  came 
down,  and  asked  Capt.  Williams  how  many  colored 
men  he  had  on  hoard.  He  answered  one.  The  of¬ 
ficer1  took  a  paper  out  and  read  it  over.  Hathaway 
was  unable  to  understand  what  it  was,  but  at  the 
close  the  officer  told  the  Captain  that  he  must  have 
his  cook  and  carry  him  to  jail.  Hathaway  under¬ 
standing  that  he  was  referred  to,  asked  if  there  was 
any  bed  in  the  jail,  and  was  answered  that  there  wgs. 
Hathaway  said  he  would  rather  carry  his 
and  if  he  did  not  want  it  he  coaid  put  it  aside.  The 
officer  consenting,  Hathaway  took  his  bed  and  was 
conducted  to  the  jail.  When  he  got  to  the  jail,  the 
turnkey  was  absent.  They  waited  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  officer  went  after  the  turnkey.  " 
found  him,  and  Hathaway  was  turned  into  an  upper 
room,  through  several  trap-doors,  where  he  found 
eleven  others,  imprisoned  for  the  same  cause  that  he 
was.  Some  of  them  were  from  Boston,  Portland, 
Bath,  Providence,  and  Newport,  and  their  Capti  j 
came  to  see  them  in  the  jail.  Whilst  there,  a 
man,  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  sent 
the  jail  to  be  whipped.  She  was  brought  into  the 
same  room  with  these  twelve  men, stripped  stark  na¬ 
ked,  her  head  was  muffled,  and  her  hands  tied  tight 
together.  Each  wrist  was  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick 
passed  under  the  joints  of  her  knees,  so  as  to  keep 
her  in  a  stooping  postUTe  and  prevent  any  use  of  her 
hands  or  feet.  She  was  then  laid  down  on  her  side, 
and  the  officer,  with  a  stick,  (there  called  a  paddle,) 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  four  or  five  inches 
broad  at  one  end,  and  shaved  down  at  the  other,  for 
handle,  and  punched  full  of  holes  at  the  broad  end, 
inflicted  twenty-two  blows  upon  her  naked  bottom, 
taking  his  weapon  with  both  hands,  and  turning  the 
young  woman  over  once  during  the  operation. 
Eleven  blows  on  each  side.  The  blood  run  freely, 
i  probably  drawn  at  every  blow.  Her  shrieks 
a  great  measure  smothered  by  her  muffler. 
After  the  whipping  was  over,  the  officer  turned  to 


was  procured  by  the  person  who  hired  her.  When 
her  owner  heard  of  it,  he  called  to  learn  from, her 
why  she  had  been  whipped.  She  said  the  man  who 
hired  her,  told  her  to  do  something.  She  said  she] 
would  as  soon  as  she  could.  He  told  her  if  she  did 
not.  he  would  start  her..  She  made  answer  that  her 
master  did  not  require  her  to  do  such  things.  This 
was  considered  impudent,  and  she  was  then 
be  punished. 

The  next  day  a  man  was  sent  to  receive  twenty 
blows,  of  the  same  weapdn.  Mr.  Hathaway  does 
not  know  what  his  offence  was. 

Mr.  Hathaway  remained  in  jail  twenty  days, 
ceiving  as  his  daily  fare,  one  sea  biscuit  and  t 
slices  of  boiled  pork,  and  paid  to  the  chivalrous  State 
of  North  Carolina,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  his 
entertainment.  'The  officer  sent  a  qolored  woman  op 
board  the  vessel  to  do  the  cooking,  whilst  Hathaway 
was  in  jail,  for  whose  service  he  charged  fifty  cents 
per  day,  which,  with  his  other  fees,  Capt.  Williams 
paid. 

When  the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail,  Capt.  Williams 
came  up  to  the  jail,  and  on  payment  of  all  charges, 
Hathaway  was  duly  delivered  over  to  him. 

Capt.  Williams  took  a  freight  of  lumber  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  yirginia,  and  when  he  was  about  to  sail,  the 
people  desired  that  he  would  return  and  take  ano¬ 
ther.  But  the  Captain  intimated  that  he  had  seen  as 
much  as  lie  desired  of  the  manners  and  customs  ofj 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hathaway  is  now  a  resident  of  Dighi 
he  Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 
And  it  was  to  protect  men'  in  his  situation  and  cir¬ 
cumstances*  from  such  atrocious  wrongs,  and  metri 
like  Capt.  Williams  from  legalized  plunder,  that  Mr. 
Hoar  was  sent  to  South  Carolina.  And  it  is  to  eou- 
this  state  of  things,  t(rat  Texas  is  sought  to  be 
annexed,  and  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  President. 

We  commend  to  the  democracy  of  Dighton  to  take 
his  matter  into  their  consideration,  and  show  us,  if  I 
hey  can,  how  they  are  subserving  the  interests  ofj 
Liberty  and  Equal  Rights  by  supporting  the  Texas- 
Polk  party. 


Ipro-Slauer]). 


minded,  honorable  men,  and  noble,  virtuous  women,  the  prisoners — “There,”  said  he,  “  boys,  you  will 
can  look  so  calmly,  and  speak  in  terms  of  indiffer- ]  have  something  to  tell  of  when  you  get  home.” 
ende  upon  deeds  such  aslhave  imperfectly  described? 


e  something 

The  woman  was  then  put  into  a  close 

What  to  them  are  the  blighted  hopes,  the  crushed  jail,  without  anything  to  eat  until  she  was  let  out  at 
affections,  the  shame,  the  anguish,  the  hopeless  ruin  eleven  o’clock  the  next  day.  The  prisoners,  howev. 
of  these  victims  of  avarice  and  lust  ?  The  taint  of  er,  with  Hathawajhcontrived  to  give  her  some  things 
African  descent  is  upon  them,  and  presents  an  insu-  sent  them  by  theirCaptains,  through  a  grate  in  the 
perable  barrier  to  the  full  tide  of  human  sympathy  room  door. 

that  would  otherwise  flow  out  at  the  recital  of  their  The  woman  had  been  hired  out,  and  the  whipping 


We  read  .  .  ,  . 

sels  have  left  the  port  of  Liverpool,  foj  the  western 
of  Africa,  each  carrying  an  experienced  practi¬ 
cal  chemist,  furnished  with  tests  for  ascertaining 
the  real  qualities  and  composition  of  ores  and  salts. 
The  destination  of  these  vessels  is  understood  to  be 
between  the  20th  and  30th  degree  of  latitude  on  the 
western  coast ;  and  their  object  the  discovery  of  cer- 
in  supposed  veins  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  or  gold,  sta- 
d  to  exist  about  forty  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  and 
a  rich  and  fertile  country. 

This  is  a  picture  over  which  cupidity  may  gloat, 
when  imagining  the  perspective  of  golden  treasures 
dug  out  of  the  bowelsof  the  earth  by  the  half  sa 
and  pagan  inhabitants,  under  the  direction  and 
of  So-called  Christian  men.  Science  is  here  but  the 
menial  of  avarice,  diffusing  no  light  of  better  know¬ 
ledge  among  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  region. 
The  tests  are  of  capabilities  of  the  earth  to  furnish 
mineral  treasure,  but  not  of  the*  susceptibilities  of  I 
the  people  to  be  converted  into  beings  of  a  higher 
order  sff  intelligence,  and  to  evolve  moral  attributes 
for  tbeir  own  benefit  and  social  improvement, 

Let  us  pass  to  tire  contemplation  ofanother  picture, 
the  subject  of  which  is  furnished  by  vessels' that 
haye  sailed  from  different  ports  of  the  United  States, 
within  the  last  year — New  Orleans,,  Norfolk,  Bos- 
totj — for  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Each  of  them 
has  had, -not  indeed  a  practical  chemist,  but  practi¬ 
cal  readers  of  the  Gospel,  furnished  not  with  tests 
of  minerals,  but  with  tests  of  African  capabilities  for 
religious  and  intellectual  instruction.  The  people 

:  b->«ri!  of  t in,*.'  V-  do  :  o  go  in  qu-.  ,  go!J 

of  silver,  in  unknown  regions,  but  to  take  quiet 
and  peaceable,  possession  of  land,  which,  with  the 
labor  of  their  own  bands,  wTIf  yield  tliem  a  golden 
harvest.  They  will  nut,  by  compulsory  [Brians  or 
Tot;  stinted  wages,  make  the  inhabitants  in  the  inte¬ 
rim  excavate  the  earth  into  shafts  and  galleries, 
from  which  the  light  of  day  and  the  light  of  reason 
and  religion  will  be  excluded — as  they  have  been 
too  generally  in  England  itself  in  the  like  spots. 
The  people  in  our  vessels  contribute  their  shares  of 
the  exertions  of  their  brethren,  older  inhabitants  of 
Liberia,  to  initiate  the  aborigines  into  the  truths  of | 
religion,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  to  raise  for 
them  and  for  themselves  temples  to  the  Living  God, 
sclioolsfor  the  acquisition  of  learning,  and  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  ciwrl  and  political  duties.  These  were 
tire  intentions,  by  this  time  in  many  instances  carfied 
into  effect,  of  the  persons  who'embarked  in  the  ves¬ 
sels  that  left  the  United  States  for  the  Golony  of  Li¬ 
beria,  in  Western  Africa,  within  the  present  year. 
They  were  emigrants  to  that  country  intending  to 
spend  their  lives  there,  and  to  add  lo  its  substantial 
prosperity,  while  seeking  to  advance  their  own. 

This  is  a  picture  on  which  Americans,  as  philan¬ 
thropists  and  as  Christians,  may  love  to  gaze  ;  not 
foes  it  require  the  imaginative  eye  to  see,  in  its  per¬ 
fective,  in  place  of  the  desolate  waste  above,  and 
darkness,  and  grinding  labor  and  groans  below,  of  a 
mining  district,  plantations  of  the  coffee  tree  and  su¬ 
gar-cane,  fields  covered  with  rice  and  cassada,  vil¬ 
lages  whose  inhabitants  are  contented  and  happy;— 

’  e  men  engaged  in  the  labors-of  the  farm,  the  wo- 
en  superintending  household  affairs;  the  children 
groups  at  school,  during  the  week— and  all  collect- 
at  church  and  Sunday  school  on  the  Sabbath. 
These  are  not  fancy  sketches,  but  pictuYes  of  real 
life — of  scenes  and  occurrences  in  Western  Africa, 
made  bv  the  departure  of  vessels  from  the  United 
States  during  the  last  twenty  years,  carrying  out, 
as  they  have  done,  missionaries  and  pious  converts^ 
and  hardy  colonists,  who  have  taken  with  them  tt 
loriscertain  the  rich  qualities  hidden  in  the  rough 
of  the  African  mind,  and  a  skill  in  Christian  alchymy 
by  which  they  have  transmuted  the  dross  of  idolatry 
the  pure  gold  of  faith  and  charity. 

_  it  not  worth  while  chronicling  the  departure  of] 
vessels  manned  by  such  persons  and  destined  for  such 
a  country  ?  Would  that  wecould  persuade  English¬ 
men  to  forego  for  a  season  their  over- wrought  zeal  of 
abolition  prbpagandism,  and  to  look  without  the  glass 
of  prejudice  at  the  labors  and  success  of  African  Co¬ 
lonization  ;  that  so  they  might  then  join  with  their 
prayers  and  their  purse  in  aid  of  the  efforts  of  their 
fellow  Christians  on  thisside  of  the  Atlantic,  to  car- . 
ry  out,  to  its  consummation,  the  noblest  scheme  of) 
benevolence  of  this  or  any  former  age.  Of  what 
avail  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  Christianity 
have  been  their  expeditions  to  the  Niger,  or  their 
vessels  carrying  out  chemists  in  quest  of  mines  of 
gold  and  other  minerals,  or  even  the  settlement  of] 
Sierra  Leone  itself,  made  and  kept  up  at  such  vast 
expense  of  life  and  of  money.  How  different  would 
be  the  state  of  poor  Africa,  if  a  tithe  of  the  money 
and  labor  thus  squandered  had  been  appropriated 
and  expended  under  the  stewardship  of  our  Coloni¬ 
zation  Societies,  for  the  sending  out  free  emigrant! 
to  Africa,  and  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  ter¬ 
ritory  in  that  country.  A  small  sum  contributed  for 
this  purpose,  enabled  the  Pennsylvania  Society  to 
found  Bexley,  which,  within  the  brief  period  of  a 
lew  years  has  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing, 
and,  all  things  considered,  the  best  cultivated  settle¬ 
ment  in  Liberia. 

If  Englishmen  are  sincere  and  earnest  in  their  de¬ 
sire  to  see  slaves  emancipated,  then  let  them  step 
forward  and  manifest  that  liberality,  which  they  are 
so  prompt  to  display  in  any  cause  that  they  approve, 
and  we  can  promise  them  a  perennial  stream  of  mi¬ 
gration  of  freemen  to  Africa,  who,  if  not  thus  em¬ 
barked,  must  remain  in  hopeless  slavery  ?  Do  Eng¬ 
lishmen  desire  to  civilize  and  Christianize  Africa  ? 
We  have  shown  them  the  true  means  for  theaccom- 
plishment  of  this  great  object — and  if  they  make  us 
their  agents  and  aimoqers  we  can  promise  to  have 
all  their  darling  hopes  realized. 

Mutato  nomine— To  you,  sons  of  New  England, 
does  this  address  also  apply  :  we  would  speak  to  you 
in  the  same  strain,  urge  you  by  the  same  appeals, 
and  make  to  you  the  like  promises  ;  confident  as  we 
are,  that,  with  the  aid  not  only  of  your  money,  but 
of  your  practical  sagacity,  all  of  them  would  be 
realized,  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  common 
country  preserved  from  the  strife  which  now  alarms 
if  it  does  not  endanger 


ADDRESS, 

Of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Mi-Slavery  Friends,  held  j 
at  Newport,  Wayne  County,  la. -from  the  2d  of  the 
9th  mo-nth,  to  the  7th  of  the  same,  inclusive,  1844. 
the  mesnbers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the  American 
Continent : 

Dear  Friends:— Being  assembled  in  th 
nual  meeting,  and  feeling  our  hearts  cemented  toge¬ 
ther,  as  we  trust  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  which 
breathes  peace  and  good  will  to  all;  we  have  felt 
our  minds  turned  towards  you,  who  profess  the  same 
faith,  the  same  doctrines,  the  same  great  distinctive 
testimonies,  and  who  acknowledge  the  same  excel¬ 
lent  order  of  church  government  with  ourselves; 
and  under  the  influence  of  that  love  which  is  with- 
t  dissimulation,  a  desire  has  arisen  to  salute  you, 
sheep  of  the  same  fold,  and  brethren  of  the  same 
household  of  faith  ;  and  being  deprived  of  the  usual 
mode  of  epistolary  correspondence  by  the  refusal  of 
your  respective  Yearly  Meetings,  to  accept  of  our 
previous  communications,  we  have  concluded  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  privilege,  which  cannot  be  denied 
of  addressing  you  individually,  through  the  qiedi- 
I  of  the  press  ;  and  we  trust  that  some  of  you  at 
jeast  will  receive  the  pledge  of  our  continued  love, 
that  spirit  of  candor  in  which  it  is  written. 

In  the  first  place,  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  permit 
without  entering  into  a  detail  of  particulars,  to 
say,  that  our  existence, as  a  separate  religious  organ¬ 
ization  has  been  occasioned  by  the  determined  oppo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  those  who  controlled  the  action 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  which  we  were  formerly 
members,  to  our  action  in  the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  it 
conjunction  with  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  rio 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  in  associations 
exclusively  of  Friends,  or  as  individuals,  in  any  way 
that  would  give  our  sanction  to  the  present  Anti-Sla¬ 
very  enterprise.  We  could  not  conscientiously  aban¬ 
don  our  labors  In  this  blessed  cause,  and  withdraw 
aid  and  encouragement  from  those  without  the- 
pale  of  our  Society  who  were  laboring  therein,  and 
could  not  continue  to  discharge  our  duty  aceord- 
„  to  the  dictates  of  our  consciences,  and  remain  in 
connection  with  the  old  organization.  We  had  no! 
other  alternative  but  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
the  ruling  party,  and  cease  our  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  and  downtrodden  slave,  or  to  leave  the 
body,  as  it  is  called,  and  organize  a  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  in  which  we  could  enjoy  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  if  we  wished  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  re¬ 
ligious  society  at  all.  WehaVe  heretofore,  from  time 
to  time,  published  many  incontrovertible  facts,  afford¬ 
ing  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  above  state¬ 
ments.  These  we  do  not  design  at  this  time  to  re¬ 
hearse.  But  thbre  is  one  circumstance  which  we  have 
hitherto  made  public,  and  which  wet  believe  our¬ 
selves  fuHy  justified  in  now  divulging,  that,  it  seems 
‘  must  convince  the  most  incredulous,  that  We 
not  carry  out  our  Anti-Slavery  principles,  and 
remain  in  the  old  connection.  It  shows  so  plainly 
intention  to  suppress  abolition  in  the  Society,  and 
the  deliberate  and  determined  steps  taken  to  affect 
it,  that  we  think  none  who  believe  that  we  ought  to 
have  maintained  our  Anti-Slavery  principles  and 
practices,  can  any  longer  doubt  the  propriety  of  our 
secession. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  at 
their  session  in  1842,  found  on  the  reports  of  one  of 
the  Quarterly  Meetings,  in  answer  to  the  query, 
whether  they  were  in  unity  one  with  another,  and 
with  the  meetings  to  which  they  belonged,  the  state¬ 
ment  that  they  were,  except  that  they  differed  in 
heir  views  relative  to  Friends  joining  Anti-Slavery 
Societies.  This  answer  originated  in  a  preparative 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  when  none  of  their 
members  had  joined  such  societies,  which  accounts 
for!  the  form  of  expression  used.  Though  none  of 
them  had  joined,  yet  some  of  them  werejrot  willing 
■lelS.'imfonrf:  rtvom  w-HcrhaYl  :  while  the  ’greater  part 
:  in  favor  of  rigorously  proscribing  them.  This 
the  difference  of  opinion  spoken  of.  The  select 
Meeting  proceeifod  to  appoint  a  Committee 
“ke  the  subject  into  consideration;  and  the 
tit  was,  the  issuing  of- an  epistle  of  advice  to  the! 
subordinate  meetings,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  twenty-seven  ministers  and  elders, 
fly,  if  not  quite  all  of  whom  were  strong  oppo- 
sers  of  what  is  called  modern  abolition,  to  carry  it 
down,  and  enforce  it  in  the  subordinate  meetings. 
This  work  they  commenced  and  carried  on  in  good 
earnest,  laboring  lo  draw  Friends  away  from  all  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  cause,  and  directing  the  removal  from 
their  stations,  of  all  ministers  and  elders  who  were 
engaged  in  it,  or  who  were  not  known  to  be  in  unity 
it h  these  proscriptive  measures. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Epistle 
of  advice  above  spoken  of : 

The  meeting  in  nn  especial  manner  was  exercised  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  members  of  this  body  joining  Anti-  \ 
Slavery  Societies,  in  opposition  to  the  repeated  advice  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  And  in  regard  to  others  who  are  giving 
their  strength  and  encouragement  to  those  individuals  who 
have  thus  acted.” 

Here  is  undeniable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what 
we  have  often  asserted,  and  which  has  been  as  often 
deojed  by  our  opposers,  that  our  offence  consisted  in 
our  Anti-Slavery  principles  and  practices.  Some  of 
us  were  censured  for  acting  in  the  Anti-Slavery  cause, 
and  others  because  we  could  not  unite  in  the  pro¬ 
scriptive  measures  against  those  who  had  thus  acted, 
and  continued  to  treat  them  as  brethren.  And  the 
refusal  to  cease  pur  labors  in  the  Anti-Slavery  cause, 
and  to  join  in  the  opposition  where  the  acts  of  insu¬ 
bordination  which  they  alledge  against  us,  as  is  abun¬ 
dantly  proven  by  the  following  quotation  from  the 
same  epistle : 

The  spirit  which  would  set  at  naught  the  advice  of| 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  is  believed  is  not  qualified  lo  ad- 
inister  the  discipline.” 

This  fully  explains  the  cause  of  the  alledged  dis¬ 
qualification  of  those  eight  members  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  who  were  removed  from  their  stations 
retime;  the  Yearly  Meeting  refusing  the 
reasonable  request  to  state  the  cause  of  their  disqual¬ 
ification  on  minute. 

These  things  are  stated,  not  for  the  purpose  of'find- 
ing  fault  with  our  opposingbrethren,  hut  as  affording 
idditional  evidence,  to  that  already  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  in  our  separation  from  the  old  Indiana  Year¬ 
ly  Meeting,  we  pursued  the  only  course  left  us,  by 
which  we  could  retain  the  pYivitges  of  religious  so¬ 
ciety,  and  at  the  same  time  live  in  the  discharge  of] 
those  duties  which  we  believe  to  be  imposed  upon 
By  the  most  solemn  obligations.  Some  of  us  could 
tin  justice  to  our  consciences,  consent  to  the  closing 
our  meeting  houses  against  Anti-Slavery  meetings 
and  lecturers,  and  to  refrain  from  joining  Anti-Slave¬ 
ry  Societies,  as  advised  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
others  could  not  unite  with  those  advices  and  join  in 
the  arbitrary  measures  which  were  adopted  for  enforc¬ 
ing  them.  For  these  things  we  were  accused  of  in-, 
subordination,  treated  as  offenders  and  rebels,  against 
the  order  of  Society,  and  virtually  driven  to  our 
present  position.  We  rejoice  however  in  the  belief 
’  it  our  sufferings  in  the  cause  have  done  much  for 
advancement.  We  are  convinced  that  the  result 
of  these  measures  has  been  measurably  to  check  the 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Anti-Slavery  action  of 
Friends,  not  only  in  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  but  in 
others.  We  are  satisfied  that  those  Abolitionists 
who  remain  with  the  bqdy,*havemuch  greater  privi¬ 
leges  in  this  respect  than  they  had  before,  or  than  they 
could  have  had,  if  we  had  not  separated.  A  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  opposition  was  found  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  acontinued  secession ;  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  no  other  Yearly  Meeting  will  now  venture  to 
proceed  to  the  same  measures,  for  fear  of  like  conse¬ 
quences. 

What  we  have  now  to  say  to  you,  dear  friends,  is, 
to  exhort  you, to  faithfulness  in  the  maintenance  ofj 
our  testimony  against  Slavery,  as  well  as  every  other 
testimony  to  which  the  truth  has  called  us,  not  in 
word  only,  but  in  deed  and  truth.  The  times  loud¬ 
ly  call  for  consistency  at  our  hands.  Of  what  avail, 
ve  would  ask,  is  a  silent  testimony  against  Slavery. 
A  vast  majority  of  the  nation  profess  to  be  opposed 
to  Slavery,  but  the  evil  still  continues,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  people  are  aroused  to  action  by  an 
alarming  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of  thus  slum¬ 
bering  over  the  unutterable  woes  of  near  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  fellow-citizens  and  follow-heirs  of  eter¬ 
nity,  or  until  God  shall  rise  in  the  majesty  of  His  in¬ 
flexible  justice,  and  hurl  the  bolts  of  his  fierce  anger, 


thick  from  the  armory  of  Heaven  upon  this  land  of 
oppression.  We  have  no  doubt  but  the  time  has 
folly  eonlie  when  it  is  your  duty,  when  it  isour  duty, 
when  it  is  the  duty  of'alj  who  desire  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  eart^.  peace, 
good  will  lo  men,  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  no" to  raise 
their  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  unto  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  rulers  of  this  nation,  their  sins  and  trans¬ 
gressions.  Come  we  beseech  you,  in  love,  let  us  rea¬ 
son  a  little  together  on  this  most  interesting  subject. 
Let  usask  you  to  put  the  question  to  your  own  hearts, 
as  in  the  presence  of  jttirn  who  knows  your  most  se¬ 
cret  thoughts;  are  you  faithfully  discharging  yourdu- 
ty  to  the  crushed — the  bleeding— the  dying  slave,  to 
his  hardened  and  cruel  master, to  your  country,  and 
your  God  ?  Are  you  remembering  those  that  are 
bonds  as  bound  with  them?  Do  you  realize  in  the 
feelings  of  your  hearts,  that  the  suffering  slaves  a 
your  brethren  and  sisters?  Do  you  feel  willing 
suffer  with  them  and  for  them,  all  that  may  be  re- 1 
quired  at  your  hands  ?  Do  you  endeavor,  iti 
nation,  to  place  yourselves,  your  souls,  and  v  -  _ 

dies,  your  fathers' and  your  mothers,  your  husbands 
and  your  wives,  your  sons  and  your  daughters,4" 
their  stead  ?  And  do  you  feel  willing  to  do  un 
them  ds  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  yoi 
Qh  !  if  you  do,  how  careful  you  will  be  to  embrace; 
every  opportunity  to  plead  their  cause  !  Like  Job  of 
old,  the  cause  which  you  know  not,  you  will  search 
out.  How  guarded  you  will  be  “  to  throw  no  dis¬ 
couragements  in  the  way  of  those  who  are-laboring 
to  promote  universal  emancipation,  whether  those 
laborers  be  found  within  or  without  the  pale  of  so¬ 
ciety.”  How  anxious  will  be  your  inquiries  for  thei 
path  of  duty,  and  how  you  will  dread  to  do  anything 
that  may  tend  in  the  least  degree  to  tire  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  bonds  of  the  slave  !  O,  be  consistent,  we 
beseech  you,  anddoDotgive  your  strength  to  the  op¬ 
pressor,  by  casting  your  votes  so  as  to  uphold  the 
slave  power,  which  has  too  long  ruled  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  nation.  You  know  that  slaveholding  do¬ 
mination  has  brought  disgrace  upon  our  Government, 
and  upon  the  profession  of  the  Christian  name  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  fast  bringing  our  country  to  the 
very  threshold  of  ruin.  Will  you,  CAN  you,  DARE 
you,  give  your  support  to  this  ruinous  principle,  by 
so  using  the  elective  franchise  as  to  aid  in  elevating 
to  office  practical  slaveholders  and  defenders  of  Sla¬ 
very  ?  Be  entreated  to  pause  and  reflect,  and  re- 
"  rin  from  so  inconsistent  a  course. 

We  would  likewise  respectfully  bespeak  your  se- 
jus  consideration  of  the  question,  how  far  you  are 
supporting  the  system  of  Slavery  by  freely  tra’fficking 
in,  and  consuming  its  products?  You  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  yttiihout  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
slave’s  toil,  the  system  would  fall.  Dp  not  all  who 
freely  purchase  this  produce  for  speculation,  or  for 
their  own  consumption,  voluntarily  contribute  to  the 
support  of  Slavery  ?  We  cannot  see  how  a  negative 
answer  can  be  given  to  this  query ;  and  if  not,  are  not 
all  who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  Slave¬ 
ry,  under  strong  obligations  earnestly  to  endeavgr 
*•  wash  tlreir  hands  in  innocency,  by  abstaining  so  far 
they  can,  by  any  reasonable  sacrifice,  from  the  use 
of  such  articles. 

There  is  yet  another  point  to  which  we  wish  to 
draw  your  close  attention.  It  is  the  subject  of  assist¬ 
ing  fugitives  from  Slavery.  We  are  aware  that  ma¬ 
ny  of.  you  are  opposed  to  the  practice,  and  the  Year¬ 
ly  Meeting  of  North  Carolina  has  issued  a  minute 
disclaiming  it,  as  a  departure  from  correct  principles, 
and  declaring  their  “  utter  disapproval  of  such  inter¬ 
ference  in  any  way  whatever.”  We  are  grieved  to 
witness  such  a  low,  time-serving,  man-fearing,  po-| 
pularity-seekiog  spirit  manifested  by  a  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  we  feel  bound  by 
our  sacred  obligation  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
Christianity,  to  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the 
principle  contained  in  ihe'North  Carolina  minute. 
We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  particular  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  subject ;  but  we  would  say,  Has  the 

- ter  a  .moral  right  to  his  slave  ?  You,  we  a 

t,  will  answer  NO.  Then  the  slave  is  under 
.  n\  oMrgnti orr to -serv e  Dim,  aha  violate*  no  moTST1 
principle  in  absconding.  And  if  it  be  right  for  the 
slave  to  escape,  it  cannot  be  wrong  in  his  brother 
assist  him.  But  when  we  look  at  the  subject  in  t 
light  of  the  gos'pel,  Tt  assririies  a  very  important  < 

When  we  consider,  that  if  we  were  in  slave- 
should  desire  assistance  in  making  our  escape, 
and  remember  that  we  are  commanded  by  Him 
horn  we  should  obey  rather  than  man,  to  c' 
others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
feel  it  to  be  an  indispensable  duty  to  aid  our  suffer¬ 
ing  brothers  and  sisters  on  their  toilsome  journey 
from  Slavery’s  foul  dominions,  to  a  land  of  safely 
and  freedom.  Whether  we  should  obey  man  or  Uod,  j 
[judge  ye. 

Finally,  beloved  Friends,  we  would  exhort 
faithfulness,  in  every  good  word,  and  work.  May, 
seek  earnestly  to  know  your  duty  in  all  things, 
and  perform  it  in  singleness  of  heart.  May  the  fear 
of  man  be  banished,  and  tnai  the  fear  of  God  be  kept 
always  before  your  eyes.  So  shall  you  experience 
the  truth  of  the  saying,  “The  name  of  the  Lord 
a  strong  tower,  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

WALTER  EDGERTON,  I  . 

REBECCA  EDGERTON,  j  MerKS’ 


should  we  get  the  money  ?  Most  we  extort  it  from 
those  subject  to  French  taxation,  (aux  contribuables 
Franfaise?)  You  would  be  cruel  to  them  in  your 
attempt  to  he  humane  to  the  negroes.  You  see, 
then,  that,  on  the  score  of  expense  alone,  the  mea¬ 
sure  is  at  present  impracticable.  But  even  at  great 
expense  would  one  succeed?  Remember,  M.  le 
Due,  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  two  great  nations, 
France  and  England,  the  trade  in  slaves  is  not  much 
diminished,  and  is  much  more  oruel  !  How  would 
you  defend  against  the  trade,  the  lines  of  the  desert 
(250  leagues,)  of  the  eastern  frontier,  (about  130 
leagues,)  that  of  the  western  frontier,  (about  130 
leagues,)  making  ip  all  five  hundred  and  ten  leagues 
of  frontier  to  be  watched  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  negroes  ?  As  that  is  impossible,  we  must  watch 
the  markets  of  the  interior,  which  on  so  large  a  sur¬ 
face,  is  not  more  easy  than  the  other  course.  And, 
were  the  markets  watched,  the  negroes  would  be 
sold  one  by  one  among  the  tribes.  You  see  that 
there  would  be  a  wilderness  of  obstacles  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  resolution,  un  didale  de  difficulty  dans 
” execution  de  Varrlte.)  Would  the  measure  be  pol- 
tic  while  our  authority  is  of  such  recent  date,  with 
i  people  still  furious  at  having  been  compelled  to 
lubmit  to  the  yoke?  Have  we  not  enough  causes 
of  contest,  without  wantonly  (de  gate  de  cwur)  giv¬ 
ing  this  *  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  excitable 
causes  of  rebellion,  for  the  Arab  especially  insists 
(tient  infiniment)  on  having  negroes;  and,  if  on  this 
account  rose  a  rebellion,  as  I  think  inevitably  would, 
who  would  bear  the  consequences  ?  Your  soldiers, 
children  of  France^-your  treasures.  You  would 
make  your  follow-citizens  pay  dearly  indeed  for  vour 
feelings  of  inopportune  humanity.  Look  to  the  Sou¬ 
thern  Slates  of  America,  (United  States?)  Has  it 
been  possible!  for  them  to  renounce  slavery?  Has 
it  been  possible  to  make  them  remove  slavery  ?  Has 
“ot  the  central  Government  given  way  from  fear  of 
rebelliorrand  separation  ?  And  yet  you  would  forth¬ 
with  impose  on  the  Arabs  the  immense  hardship  of 
'  having  negroes  to  help  them  in  cultivation,  and 
n  negresses  to  marry,  for  they  often  marry  them. 
Recollect,  M.  le  Due,  that  the  Koran  allows  holding 
slaves,  but  orders  that  they  be  treated  like  ibt  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  tent.  The  Arabs  are  rarely  inattentive 
this  order.  The  negro  and  negress  are,  in  a  cer- 
n  way,  of  the  family  ;  they  are  treated  in  every 
respect  as  though  they  were;  and  there  is  nothing 
more  unusual  than  to  see  an  Arab  ill-use  his  slaves. 
Such  a  fact  is  a  reply  in  itself  to  the  question  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Iam  convinced  that  it  is  happier  for  the 
Arabs  of  the  Soudan,  who  from  any  cause  fall  into 
slavery,  lo  be  sold  to  the  Arabs  of  the,  Tell  and  of 
the  Little  Desert,  than  toremain  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  who  has  seized  them.  I  must  add  that  the 
Arabs  very  often  give  liberty  to  their  slaves.  Such 
is  the  case  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  faithful 
service,  or  on  the  death  of  the  head  or  any  impor¬ 
tant  member  of  the  tent.  You  perceive,  M.  le  Dvuc, 
len  one  sees  things  from  afar,  from  one  point 
,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  in  itself 
very  praiseworthy,  one  is  exposed  to  fall  into  error 
as  to  the  opportunity  and  advantage  of  applying  one’s 
theory  to  such  and  such  a  country.  Let  us  beware 
of  trying  on  Algeria  experiments  of  all  the  theories 
that  are  hatched  in  the  brains  of  everv  Frenchman, 
(qui  boillonnent  dans  le  cerveaux  de  France.)  W  e 
might  be  severely  punished  for  our  sentimental  levi- 
y;  the  philanthropy, we  would  practice  in  Algeria 
might  become  cruelty  to  France.  Her  people  and 
Iter  money  would  be  required  to  repair  the  mistakes 
of  her  philanthropists.  Let  us  first  attend  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  our  country,  and  afterwards  do  all  possible 
for  philanthropy.  To  relieve  as  much  as  I  can  the 
fears  of  your  humanity,  I  will  tell  you  that  there  are 
no  public  markets  of  slaves  at  Bona,  Oran,  or  Al¬ 
giers  ;  all  dealings  are  by  single  transactions  in  the 
interior  of  the  tribes,  far  from  our  eyes  and  our  in¬ 
spection.  Besides,  the  number  of  slaves  brought  in¬ 
to  Algeria  is  inconsiderable,  as  they  a  re  not  employed 
in  agriculture;  they  are  employed  in  household  and 
domestic  duties,  andt  Uotwithstnndija"  their  small. 
Inu'mTOrsrre'sftppress  tH-em  w'oufoTbe  a  great  subject 
of  discontent  with  the  Arab  chiefs.  Moreover,  the 
question  of  compensation  would  arise  here  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  our  colonies;  and  you  well  know 
whether  or  not  that  is  easily  settled.  AgTfies,  M.  lo 
Due,  1’assurance  de  ma  haute  consideration. 

Le  Gouverneur-General,  Marechal  Biigeaud. 

P.  S.— I  had  forgotten  one  argument.  We  wish 
open  commercial  relations  with  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Can  we  do  so,  by  taking  from  the  inhabi- 
of  that  distant  land  a  branch  of  their  trade  ? 


THE  SLAVE-TRADE  IN  ALGERIA. 

The  following  is  an  important  communication  on  this 
subject  from  the  French  Governor-General  of  Algeria  to 
the  Due  de  Montmorenci,  President  of  the  African  Insti- 

tion,  dated  Algiers,  October  4 : 

Monsieur  le  Due : — I  have  received  the  letter 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  write,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  me  to  abolish  in  Algeria  the  sgle  of  men, 
now  that  we  have  subdued  the  country.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  it  is  after  the  sanguinary  contests  of  the  field, 
after  victory,  “that  should  come  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  required  by  afflicted  humanity.”  I  agree  with 
you  on  this  point ;  the  only  essential  difference  I 
have  with  you,  is,  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  moment. 
Has  the  moment  come  for  forbidding  to  the  Arabs 
the  trade  in  negroes?  Would  such  a  measure  be 
good  policy  ?  Is  it  true  that  T  would  serve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  humanity,  with  resperit  to  the  negroes, 
preventing  that  trade  in  Algeria  ?  These,  M.  le 
Due,  are  questions  that  I  have  folly  considered,  be¬ 
fore  and  after  reading  your  letter.  On’ the  first  point 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  ruled  the  Arabs  long 
enough  to  be  able  safely  to  adopt  a  measure  which 
would  so  seriously  affect  their  interests.  The  ad¬ 
ministrative  system  of  the  Arabs  is  far,  thank  God  ! 
from  resembling  that  of  France.  Had  we  modelled 
it  on  the  latter,  we  should  have  a  heavy  army  of  | 
functionaries,  and  consequently  a  heavy  budget, 
which  Africa  could  not  suppdrt,  and  the  mother 
country  would  not  vote.  Yet  nothing  less  would 
suffice  than  the  array  of  French  administration,  with 
its  many  functionaries,  its  police,  its  gendarmes,  to 
give  the  least  hope  of  making  effective  the  measure 
which,  in  thename  ofhumanity.youask  for.  Do  you 
wish  to  know  the  administrative  and  governmental 
system  of  the  Arabs?  It  is  this:  at  the  head  of  af¬ 
fairs,  is  the  general  officer  commanding  the  province 
jr  subdivision,  assisted  by  an  officer  entrusted  with 
he  Arab  affairs,  (Cbargfe  des  Affaires;)  then  comes 
the  Aga,  commanding  several  tribes ;  then  the  Raid, 
the  chief  of  a  tribe;  then  comes  the  Sheikh,  chief  of  | 
a  part  of  a  tribe.  The  Aga  alone  is  paid,  the  Raid 
and  the  Sheikh  have  no  other  emolument  than  a 
small  share  of  the  taxps  and  fines.  Behold,  M.  le 
Due,  the  whole  Arab  Government.  It  has  neither 
gendarmes,  police,  nor  custom-house  officers ;  for  I  j 
do  not  consider  as  belonging  to  the  Arab  Govern¬ 
ment  the  French  custom-house  officers  whom  we 
have  upon  the  coast.  This  Government,  simple, 
cheap,  and  purely  military,  answers  entirely  our  ex¬ 
isting  wants.  By  it  we  raise  without  difficulty  the 
taxes.  ”We  make  the  roads  safe  by  enforcing  the 
responsibility  of  the  tribes,  an  institution  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Turks,  and  of  Abd-el-Kader,  which 
we  have  maintained.  We  procure  the  arrest  of 
criminals;  the  cavalry  of  the  tribes  marches  with 
us  when  we  require  it;  and  we  are  supplied,  on  our 
demand,  and  at  the  tariff  prices,  with  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den  to -carry  provisions  for  our  columns  or  to  our 
posts.  It  would  be  impossible  to  require  of  such  a 
Government  the  vigilant  attention  which  would  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  negroes  by  their 
desert  caravans,  and  their  sale  in  the  markets  of  Al¬ 
geria;  for  that  would  beneedful  more  than  the  army 
of  greater  and  lesser  functionaries  which  you  have 


Among  others  who  came  to  see  us  this  morning, 
as  a  Mahometan  priest,  named  Emir  Samba  Ma- 
kurnba,  with  whom  we  had  an  interesting  interview, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  brief  history  of  himself  and 
his  people,  now  resident  upon  this  island,  where 
they  continue  to  worship  after  the  manner  of  their 
fathers,  according  to  the  precepts  oftbe  Koran. 

He  is  about  sixty-six  years  old,  bis  hair  and 
beard,  which  he  has  allowed  to  grow  long,  are 
white.  He  wore  the  habit  of  his  order,  a  flowing 
Samba  could  speak  several  languages; 
he  addressed  us  in  Arabic,  pronouncing  the  benedic¬ 
tion  of  the  Mahometans  on  those  they  esteem  as 
people  of  God.  Afterwards  he  conversed  in  French, 

1  friend,  H.  L.  Jobily,  interpreted  for  us.  His 
countenance  was  remarkably  serene,  and  although 
hg  had  been  “a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
with  grief,”  yet  his  face  was  lighted  with  a  smile. 

He  was  by  descent  a  chief  and  a  priest  among 
theMandingoesin  Africa  but  in  early  life  was  taken 
captive  in  one  of  thosfe  intestine  wars  which  are  un¬ 
happily  occasioned  among  the  native  tribes  in  Africa 
by  the  slave  trade.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  Fullah 
Tauro,  which  engaged  in  a  war  with  six  other  tribos 
Africa  to  prevent  them,  as  he  said,  from  carrying 
t  the  slave  trade. 

The  Mahometans  are  forbidden  to  make  slaves  of 
those  of  their  own  faith,  and  when  any  of  their  people 
are  concerned  in  this  traffic,  they  believe  their  reli¬ 
gion  requires  them  to  put  astop  to  it  by  force.  It  was 
for  this  purpose  a  war  was  commenced  by  the  Ful- 
labs  against  these  other  tribes,  and  in  tilts  war  Sam¬ 
ba  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sold  as  a  slave.  He  was 
brought  to  this  Island  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  was  purchased  from  a  slave-ship  by  a  French 
planter,  who  gave  him  the  name  ofSitnon  Boissrre. 
Possessing  a  superior  mind,  he  was  soon  placed  by 
his  master  as  superintendent  of  his  plantation.  La¬ 
boring  faithfully,  and  opportunities  being  afforded 
him,  he  soon  earned  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
purchase  his  freedom.  Instigated  by  his  example 
and  advice,  others  of  his  countrymen  also  succeeded 
securing  their  freedom.  They  then  formedlhem- 
selves  into  an  association  to  maintain  their  religious 
profession,  Samba  acting  as  their  priest.  Theirnext 
effort  was  to  purchase  small  tracts  of  land,  upon 
which  they  erected  habitations,  and  were  thus  ena¬ 
bled  by  the  produce  of  their  gardens,  &c.  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  respectably.  Having  secured  com¬ 
fortable  homes  they  turned  their  attention  to  their 
suffering  brethren  in  captivity.  Liberal  snbscrip- 
ions  were  made  among  them  for  this  benevolent  ob¬ 
ject,  and  when  a  slave-ship  arrived  at  the  colony, 
*  Samba  and  bis  friends  were  the  first  on  board  to  in¬ 
quire  for  Mandingoes,  and  if  there  were  any  among 
ihe  captives,  they  ransomed  them  immediately. 
Up  lo  the  lime  of  the  declaration  of  freedom,  they 
had  released  fromfoondage  upwards  of  five  hundred 
n  Trinidad  alone.  Their  operations  were  al-o  (X- 
lended  to  other  islands.  There  are  several  hundred 
of  them  at  present  in  this  island,  and  altlufagh  'bee 
continue  their  form  of  faith  and  worship,  they  are 
noticed  for  their  habits  of  temperance  and  exemplar!- 
deportment.  In  this  respect  they  havebeen  as  lights 
--  iheir  professing  Christian  neighbors. 

The  old  man  said  he  mourned  over  the  cood  - 
on  of  the  Christian  world,  he  regret ted.t hat  tlreir 
youth  were  in  danger  of  being  drawn  away  by.  the 
evil  practices  of  the  Christians.  He  limit  rb'  ' 
safe  to  judge  people  by  their  action-  ;  an  I  wit- 
=aw  the  Christians  holding  those  of  tbeir  o.v  f 
in  Slavery,  engaging  in  wars  with  members 
their  own  church,  and  addicted  to  habits  of  intem¬ 
perance,  alt  of  which  the  Koran  forbids,  he  thought 
it  was  sufficient  evidence  that  the  religion  of  Maho¬ 
met  was  superior  to  the  religion  of  Anna  Bissa, 
(Jesus  Christ.) 

We  told  him  we  understood  fhereligion  of  J»eus 
as  forbidding  all  these  practices,  but  that  the  profes- 
of  the  religion  of  Christ  did  not  live  up  to  his 


France.  And  for  such  a  force,  where,  J  ask  you, 1  precepts.  He  inquired,  “  Have  you  any  slaves 
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your  country  ?"  to  which  we  replied  nearly  three 
millions.  At  the  information  he  gave  a  look  of  asto¬ 
nishment  and  indignation. 

We  asked  him  if  he  believed  the  great  God  who 
made  all  things  had  placed  a  witness  of  himself  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  to  teach  t  hem  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong,  to  which  he  replied;  “  Yes,  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  God  has  placed  hisspirit  in  man,  to  show  him  | 
good  and  evil,  and  man  ought  to  obey  it,  for  by  so' 
doing  he  would  please  his  Maker,  and  be  accepted 
of  him.”  He  further  remarked,  It  is  by  listening 
to  evil  suggestion?  that  he  becomes  very  wicked.” 
He  thought  the  Christians  degraded  themselves  by 
selling  the  Bible,  which  they  considered  a  standard 
of  religions  faith.  “  You  ought  not  to  sell  your  re¬ 
ligion,”  meaning  the  Bible,  *“or  take  pay  for  ex¬ 
pounding  it,”  meaning  for  preaching.  We  told  him 
we  did  not  do  it,  we  came  out  ofloveand  good  will 
to  see  the  people  ofthese  islands,  that  we  might  en¬ 
courage  them  to  loVe  anti  good  works. 

“  Then,"  said  he,  “you  are  men. of  Gad,  and  I 
hope,  the  Lord  will  bless  four  labors,  and  make  you 
useful  in  spreading  his  truth  in  the  world." 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  he  with  this  benevolent  in¬ 
dividual,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
brightest  philanthropists  of  the  age.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  humble  sphere  in  which  he  has  moved,  and 
the  limited  trlea  ns  nth  is  command  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  a  benevolent  scheme,  whifeh  had  for  its  object 
the  emancipation  of  all  his  countrymen  in  captivity, 
(the  Mandingo  slaves,)  and  contemplate  the  success 
which  has  aitended  the  labors  of  Samba  and  his j 
coadjutors,  this  brief account  ofhim  will  be  esteem¬ 
ed  worthy  of  record. 


“GO  TO  SMALL  STREET.” 

In  all  the  recent  discussions  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
questions  in  this  city,  the  opposers  of  liberty  have 
asserted  that  the  degradation  of  the  colored  race  was 
the  certain  consequence:  of  giving  them  freedom. 

“  Go  to  Small  street,”  they  have  cried,  and  see  their 
condition.  It  needs  no  great  wit.  or  information  to 
perceive  the  unfairness  of  branding  a  class  of  25,000 
people  with  the  ignominy  of  a  few  hundreds  only  of 
the  most  wretched^  And  it  raaj  he  safely  affirmed 
that  there  is  not  more  vice  and  crime  committed  by 
the  35,t)0Q  colored  citizens  of  Philadelphia  ;  than  by 
25,000  white  people  in  the  same  or  kindred  employ¬ 
ments,  and  with  similar  advantages  for  moral  and  ' 
tellectual  culture. 

But  I  have.a  little  more  to  say  on  this  topic, 
few  days  ago, in  company  with  a  friend,  I.  took  pains 
to  survey  the  moral  desolations  of  Small  street  and 
its  vicinity.  No  man  with  a  human  heart  in  his  bo¬ 
som  can  survey  such  a  mass  of  wretchedness  with¬ 
out  deep  emotion.  A  mere  glance  at  the  buildings 
shows  that  alcohol  is  the  foster-father  of  nearly  all 
the  depravity  and  wo  that  we  witness. 

There,  for  instance,  is  a  dark,  damp  cellar,  about 
twelve  feel  by  sixteen,  in  which  from  twenty  to  thirty 
human  beings,  white  and  colored,  find  their  nightly 
lodging  on  the  floor  ;  for  which  they  pay  frdm  three 
to  six  cents  each.  Who  occupies  the  building  above  ? 
A  rum  seller  !  Almost  every  other  house  is  a  licensed 
or  an  unlicensed  groggery.  A  few  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  will  give  us  more  light  in  regard  to  Small 
street  than  a  long  declamation. 

Question.  Who  own  these  wretched  houses  and 
cellars?  : 

Answer.  White  men ,  with  hardly  an  exception. 

Q.  Who  rent  the  damp  underground  sleeping 
rooms  to  their  throng  of  miserable  ones  ? 

A.  Nearly  all  are  rented  by  white  men. 

Q.  Who  keep  the  grog  shops  that  absorb 
thirds  of  the  menus  of  the  poor  people  ? 

Who  brew  the  whiskey,  water  it,  sell  it,  and 
pocket  the  profits  ? 

A.  WHITE  men  and  wome tv  in  most  t 

Q.  Who  keep  all  the  shops  where  pilfered  goods 
of  all  sons  are  sold,  for  room  and-food  ? 

A.  White  people  in  every  instance. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  live  in  Small  street  and 
its  vicinity,  in  the  “  infected  district?” 

A.  About  one-third  are  whites,  two-thirds  color¬ 
ed. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  white 
third. 

A.  They  are  low  rumsellers,  receivers  of  stoli 
goods,  harlots,  and  brothel-keepers,  drunkards  and 
gamblers  oii  the  very  worst  class  in  the  city;  whose 

pollution.  The  respectable  whites  are.  the  exceptions', 
the  minority.  What  wonder  that  such  beings,  who 
lice  pb  the  vices  they  create,  are  ahle  to  debase  a  large 
part  of  the  colorefl 'people  nriimal  them 

Q.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  district  ? 

A.  It  is  not  good,  but  it  is  improving. 

Almost  all  the  temperance  men  in  that  neigh hbor- 
hood  are  colored.  The  only  signs  of  cheerful,  virtu 
ous  industry,  I  could  find  were  in  the  rooms  of  cc 
lored  people.  Could  the  accurseti  grogshops  be  bre 
ken  up,  two-thirds  of  existing  vice  and  misery  would 
at  once  disappear.  A  few  active  colored  police-offi¬ 
cers  would  be  a  great  blessing  j  to  the  neighborhood. 
Indeed  a  reformation  double  the  value  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  district,  which  is  now  actually  growing- 
less  and  less.'  White  men  have  the  means  of  re 
form  in  their  hands;  and  they  will  neither  us 
them  or  suffer  others  to  do  it. 

Q.  Who  built  the  “  Temperance  Hall”  for  tin 
reformation  of  this  district  ? 

A.  Colored  citizens. 

Q.  Who  pulled  it  down  because  God  blessed  the 
work,  and  rescued  a  vast  number  of  the  pobr  from 
misery  ? 

.  A.  The  while  “  Commissioners,”  one  of  whom 
was  and  is  a  rumse|ler,  on  the  corner  of  the 
on  which  the  Hall  stood  ! 

Q.  Are  there  ho  white  neighborhoods  ; 

Small  street  ? 

A.  Plenty  of  them.  *  But  the  colored  men’s  paper 
will  riot  seek  tp  elevate  its  friends  by  decrying  white 

Q.  Who,  in  fine,  is  responsible  to  God  and  the 
community  for  the  vices  of  Small  street  ? 

A.  Let  facts  speak  and  the  people  decide. 

Who  crush  the  colored  man  by  senseless  pi 
dices?  Who  keep,  hint  out  of  ihe  most  profit, 
and  honorable  pursuits  ?  Why  live  on  the  profits  of 
bis  vices?  Who  try- their  utmost  to  degrade  him, 
by  partiality  iu  the  Criminal . Courts  ?  Who  pbrust 
him  into  the  “nigger  pew,”  and  Jim  Qrovy 
Who  take  from  him  his  only  security  against  oppres¬ 
sion,  the  elective  franchise,  and  then  meauly 
complain  if  the  colored  man  does  not  rise  in  spite  of  j 
a  mountain’s  weight  which  his  wlifiers  Throw  upon 
his  energies  ? 

In  despite  of  all  these  and  kindred  sources  of  evil, 
we  are  bold  in  affirming,  that  there  is  no  class  of  the 
people  oflphiladelphi, a,  who,  considering  their  advan¬ 
tages,  are  advancing  so  rapidly  in  wealth,  intelli¬ 
gence,  refinement,  in  all  that  constitutes  true  re 
spec  lability.  We  challenge  investigation  into  tli 

ease;  “our  enemies  themselves  being  judges.” 

Dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  pray  you  vindicate  the  peopli 
of  color  from  the  ignorant  and  shameless  assaults  of 
their  enemies.  Let  it  be  seen  that  their  manhood 
has  not  beeh  lost,  with  the  right  of  suffragt 


veral  cases,  and  heard- of  a  plantation  on  Red  River, 
where  more  than  thirty  died  from' this  malady. 

1  6.  Tetanus  or  lock-jaw  from  wounds,  is  extretnely 

common,  and  almost  uniformly  fatal.  Some  cases 
occur  without  previous  wounds.  A  physician  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  told  me  lie  had,  in  fifteen,  ydars,  met  with  at 
least  fifty  cases,  nearly  all  in  colored  people,  and  all 
’  it  one  fatal.  T  met  with  several,  young  physi- 
ins  in  the  smaller  towns,  who  had  respectively, 
et  with  more  cases,  than  have  occurred  in  Cincin- 
iti  from  its  first  settlement. 

7.  Diarrhoea  and  dy^ntery,  of  frequent  occurrence, 

•e  often  fatal. 

8.  When  the  cholera  was  epidemic,  in  1S22,  3,  and 
it  swept  off  great  numbers — was  more  destruc- 

ve,  in  fact,  to  the  colored  than  the  white  people  of 
le  Southwest. 

9.  Epidermic  erysipelas,  or  black  tongue,  has  pre¬ 
riled  on  many  plantations  within  the  past  year.  I 

was  told  of  one,  in  Mississippi,  on  which  seven  bad 
died  of  it. 

10.  The  colored  people  are  not  proof  against  the 
cause  of  yellow  fever ;  but  as  they  are  not  numerous 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  where  only  it.  prevails,  the 
mortality  from  this  disease  is  not  great. 

11.  Acute  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  are  among 
e  most  desmictivs  diseases  of  the  colored  popula- 
in.  These  are  catarrh,  croup,  bronchitis,  pleurisy 

and  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  which  is  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  of 
the  whole.  These  maladies  often  destroy  life  in  a 
few  days;  but  sometimes  the  patient  recovers,  with 
his  lungs  rendered  permanently  unsound.  I  saw 
many  cases  of  this  kind.  This  group  of  diseases, 
produced  by  changes  of  weather  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  occasion  more  deaths  than  any  other,  except 
the  next. 

12.  Intermittent  andremiltent  fevers — simple,  and 
malignant  or  congestive — are  the  greatest  outlets  of 
human  life  among  tlffi  people  of  whom  I  am  speak¬ 
ing.  They  return  every  year  in. the  ratter  part,  of 
summer  and  in  autumn,  and  one  at  tack  is  no  security  ' 
against,  another.  When  they  do  not  prove  fatal,  they 
leave  behind  them  diseases  of  the  spleen,  and  drop- 

.  Iri  the  following  winter  those  who  were  down 
autumn,  are  tender  and  often  die  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  I  have  named,  otht 
occur  now  and  then  with  considerable  frequency,  ofl 
which  I  may  mention:  rheumatism,  epilepsy,  colic, 
hysteria,  and  several  infirmities  peculiar  to  women. 

From  this  catalogue,  you  will  perceive  that  the 
colored  population  of  the  Southwest,  are  by  no 
means  exempt  from  a  variety  of  formidable  diseases. 
As  we  come  further  north  tetanus  and  autumnal  fever 
get  less,  but  consumptions  and  inflammations  of  the 
lungs  increase.  All  over  the  region  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  the  greater  part  of  the  practice  of  every 
country  physician,  is  among  the  colered  people.  A 
gentleman  in  Louisiana,  told  me  that  he  received  a 
salftry  of  $1200  a  year,  for  attending  on  a  singli 
plantation.  From  all  I  have  read  and  heard  on  t h < 
diseases  of  Liberia,  my  impression  is,  that  if  half | 
the  colored  population  of  a  Southwestern  planta¬ 
tion,  were  sent  to  the  colony,  they  and  their  descend¬ 
ants,  in  ten  years,  would  number  more  that)  thoseleft 
behind. 

With  great  respect,  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  obe¬ 
dient  servant,  DAN  DRAKE. 

Mr.  Pinney. 


From  fto  Colonization  Herald. 

DECREASE  OF  THE  COLORED  POPULATION  OF 
THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

Medical  Institute  of  Louisville, 

■  November  loth,  1844. 

Dear  Sir  ‘Since  otir  interview  in  Cincinnati,  I 
have  been  so  much  engaged,  in  entering  on  my  du¬ 
ties  for  the  winter,  as  to  be  unable  till  now,  to  com¬ 
ply  with  your  request,  for  some  notice  of  thediseases 
of  the  colored  population  of  the -Southwest.  As  I 
told  yoy  then,  my  inquiries  were  chiefly  made  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and'  Louisiana,  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1843  and  ’44.  Of  the  diseases  which 
I  am  about  to  mention,  I  witnessed  most  of  the  va¬ 
rieties,  but  the  greater  and  better  part  of  my  infor¬ 
mation,  was  derived  from. conversations  with  physi¬ 
cians,  planters,  and  overseers,  carefully  noted  down 
at  the  time.  By  referring  to  these,  I  give  you  the 
following  statement : 

1.  Mahv  infanys  die  of  trismus,  or  lock-jaw,  when 
they  are  but  a  few  days' old  ;  after  that  early  age, 
convulsions,  and1  summer  sickness  (cholera  infantum 
and  worths,  carry  of  quite  a  number. 

2.  They  are  liable  to  measles  and  scarlet  fever,: 
both  of  which  were  prevailing,  (hut  especially  the 
former,)  on  many  plantations  which  I  visited ;  which] 
diseases  seems  t-o  be  as  fatal  to  'litem  as  to 

3.  Scrofula  or  king’s-evil  is  of  frequent  occurrence; 
and'consumptihn,  or  cachexia  africana  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  prevalent  and  always  fatal. 

4.  On  many  plantations  the  strange  habit  of  eating' 
dirt  or  clay,  the  common  soil  of  the  fields,  particular¬ 
ly  that  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms,  produce  serious 
and  fatal  diseases.  I  was  told  of  one  estate  in  South 
Alabama, .on  which  fourteen  slaves  had  died  from  this 
caush,  and  visited  another  in  Louisiana,  on  which  I 
saw  nearly  half  that  number  tritable  to  work  from  tin 
,-same  practice. 

5.  Adiseaseof  the  heart,  conjectured  to  arise  from 
-dirt-eating-,  destroysquite  a  number.  I  met  wit 


CASE  OF  MISS  WEBSTER. 

The  Louisville  Journal  gives  the  following  synopsis  ofj 
the  evidence  in  this  case  : 

.  Buckner,  Jr.  presiding.  Tuesday,  December  17,  1844—Common- 
'eakli  vs.  Delia  A.  Webster ,  and  Calvin  Fairbanks.  Indictment  for 
ealing  the  negro  boy  Louis,  the  property  of  Thomas  Grant  &  Co, 

'The  ease  coming  up  iqr  trial,  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  she  was  ready  for  trial,  Miss  Web¬ 
ster  fesponded  in  the  affirmative;  hut  demanded  a 
separate  trial,  on  the  ground  that  she  did  not  believe 
she  could  receive  a  fair  trial  if  tried  jointly  with 
Fairbanks,  because  of  the  prejudices  existing  against 
'  '  and  of  certain  evidence  which  she  understood 
to  be  produced  against  him.  at  the  trial  by 
which  she  believed  her  cause  would  be  injuriously 
affected.  Having  made  affidavit  to  this  effect.,  the 
motion  was  granted. 

Fairbanks  applied  for  a  continuance-^ -was  sworn, 
and  stated  that  some  of  his  most  important  witness¬ 
es  were  absent,  particularly  a  Mr  Allen,  of  New- 
Y ork,  by  whom  he  expected  to  prove  t hat  t h , 
no  negroes  in  company  with  him  on  bis  journey  to 
Mavsville.  Also  that  his  counsel,  John  M.  McCalla, 
bad  lately  left  Lexington,  a’tfd  be  had  no  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  employing,  others.  The  court,  thereupon,  ap- 
l-pointed  William  B.  Kibltead  as  his  counsel;  and 
after  some  debate,  granted  his  application  and  re¬ 
manded  him  tojail. 

Miss  Webster  was  then  arraigned,  and  pleaded 
guilty. 

For  the  Commonwealth — Mr.  A.  II.  Robert;  , 
Commonwealth’s  Attorney,  assisted  by  Richard  Pin- 
dell,  Esq. 

For  the  De  fence— Messrs.  M.  C.  Johnson,  Coombs, 
and-Sby. 

After  some  difficulty,  a  jury  having  been  empan- 
nelletl,  the  Commonwealth  commenced  the  examina¬ 
tion  ,of  its  witnesses,  whose  evidence  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Miss  Webster,  for  some  months  previous  toiler 
arrest,  taught  school  in  Lexington,  and  boarded  with 
a  Mrs.  Glass.  About  the  first  of  September  a  n 
calling  himself  Fairbanks,  came  to  the  house  and 
quired  for  her ;  was  told  that  she  was  absent;  stated 
that  he  wished  very  much  to  see  her,  for,  although 
entirely  unacquainted  with  her,  he  knew  some  of 
her  friends  in  Ohio.  When  Miss  W.  came  in,  Fair¬ 
banks  introduced  himself,  and  immediately  desired 
a  private  conversation  with  her.  They  retired  to  a 
separate  room,  and  remained  there  together  and 
alone  for  some  time.  At.  Miss  Webster’s  request 
Mrs.  Glass  consented  to  receive  Mr.  Fairbanks 
boarder  in  her  house,  and  from  that  time  tin 
day  or  two  previous  to  his  arrest,  thfey  held  long 
conversations  together,  and  seemed  desirous  of  avoid¬ 
ing  observation.  On  Monday,  23d  of  September, 
Fairbanks  called  on  Parker  Craig  to  inquire -if  he 
could  get  a  hack  to  go  10  Maysvilie  on  the  next  Sa- 
urday.  Craig  told  him  he  could. 

On  Wednesday  he  again  called  to  provide  against 
disappointment.  On  Saturday  he  came  to  Craig 
and  ordered  the  hack  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Glass’ 
where  a  young  lady  would  join  him.  He  asked 
lie  could  get  to  Paris  that  night,  starting  al  five  c 
clock;  Craig  told  him  lie  could — how  long  it  would 
take  him  to  goto  Maysvilie  and  return?  and  was  an¬ 
swered  four  days.  He  then  remarked  that  he  would 
start  at  five  that  evening,  go  to  Paris  that  night,  and 
Maysvilie  the  next  day,  if  it  was  not  too  hard  a  drive. 
The  hack  called  agreeably  to  instruction  at  Mrs. 
Glass’s,  and  Miss  Webster  got  jnlo  it  with  Fairbanks, 
stating  to  her  landlady  that  she  was  going  to  spend 
the  Sabbath  in'  Versailles  With  some  friends,  and 
would  return  early  on  Monday  morning.  Instead  of 
going  directly  to  Paris,  as  Fairbanks  bad  staled  lie  in¬ 
tended  to  do,  it  was  proved  that  the  back  was 
hospital  at  six  o’clock,  and  at  the  Bruen  Ho 
Lexington  at  half-past  six,  wherestwo  trunks,  both  ofl 
leather,  which  Fairbanks  had  left  there  some  days 
before,  were  placed  upon  it;  The  keeper  of  the  first 
turnpike  gate  on  the  Maysvilie  road,,  proved  that 
hack  passed  the  gale  on  that  evening  before  nine 
o’clock,  so  that  they  could  not  have  left  Lexing- 
before  half-past  eight  or  nine.  The  same  night 
that  these  transact  ions  areproven  to  have  taken  place, 
Lewis,  the  slave  -named  in  the  indictment,  the 
properly  of  Messrs.  Grant  and  Baxter,  escaped,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  wife  and  child,  the  property  of  Mr, 
Bain.  The  next  tiling  heard  of  Fairbanks  und  Web- 
11  the  tavern-keeper  at  Washington, four 
miles  on  this  side  of- the  Ohio;  he  says  that  a  hack 
passed  that  place  on  Monday  morning  driving  rapidly 
with  t he  curtains  all  down  ;  that  on  Monday  morn- 
itig  about  one  o’clock,  be  was  aroused  by  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  same  hack,  out  of  which  came  Pair- 1 
banks  and  the  prisoner;  there  were  two  leathi 
trunks  on  the  hack  as  it  went  down,  but  nor 
returned;  the  horses  were  very  much  fa- 
igiied  ;  they  remained  at  his  house  for  some  two 
three  hours,  when  be  (the  tavern-keeper)  went 
f.  of  the  room  to  see  about  the  horses,  leaving 
iss  Webster  and  Fairbanks  alone;  when  he  re¬ 
turned  the  door  was  locked,  and  remained 
about  four  in  the  morning,  when  they  camt 

here  was  rto  bed  in  the  room  ;  Mr.  Music 
(the  tavern-keeper)  thinking  that  they  were  a  runa¬ 
way  couple,  laughed  at  them  a  little  about  it,  but 
they  neither  acknowledged  npr  denied  Such  to  be  the 
fact. 

On  Sunday  morning  early,  Mr.  Bain  found  that  his 
wants  (the  wife  and  child  of  Louis)  had  absconded, 
taking  with  them  two  leather  trunks  ;  he  proceeded 
inquire  what  hacks  had  left  town,  and  Craig,  hear- 
U  ot  it,  immediately  suspectedithatthey  had  gone  ofl* 
in  Iris  hack  witli(Fairbanlts,  Traces  of  hack-wheels 
were  found  in  the  street,  where  the  hack  had  turned 
round  jest  by  Bain’s  residence,  and  thsese  traces  were 
regnanized  by  Craig  as  the  track  of  his  wheels— 
which  lie  knew  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the, 
tire.  Bain  and  Craig  started  then  for  Maysvilie,  and 


a  few  miles  the  other  side  of  Paris  met  the  hack  re¬ 
turning,  with  Fairbanks  and  Webster  still  in  it. , 
Fairbanks  asked  Craig  if  be  recognized  the  horses: 

t,  he  replied,  one  of  them  is  not  mine.  Fairbanks 
then  explained  that  one  of  the  horses  he  hired  front 
Craig  had  died  from  fatigue  in  IViillerburg  as  they 
went  down  ;  they  there  obtained  another  which  they 
look  witli  them,  and  on  returning,  a  strange  horse, 
e  one  he  now  saw,  followed  them  from  Mayslicb 
Millersburg,  where  they  returned  the  horse  they 
had  hired  oil  going  down,  and  put  in  the  one  that 
bad  followed  them.  Craig  then  asked  ,ltim  where 
lie  had  been,  and  lie  replied,  loassista  runaway  cou¬ 
ple  to  be  married.  What  were  their  names?  asked 
he;  when  Miss  Webster  sharply  told  Fairbanks  not 
to  answer  the  question. 

The  driver  then  proceeded  to  Lexington — Bain  and 
Craig  following  just  behind  them.  Heard  that  Mi 
Webster  was  suspected  of  stealing  negroes.  Mr 
Glass,  with  a  pass-key,  entered  her  room  and  found 
in  one  of  her  trunks  .several  letters  from  Oberiin, 
Ohio,  one  from  Fairbanks,  proposing  to  c 

d  assist  her  in  running  off  slaves,  &c.  These  lit¬ 
re  the  Commonwealth  attempted  to  read,  but  was 
it  allowed  by  the  Court,  on  the  principle  laid  down 
Greenleaf 'and  the  authority  of  the  cases  here  ci¬ 
ted,  that  the  mere  possessiou  of  letters,  not  proved 
he  answered,  is  no  evidence  of  acquiescence  in  their 
contents,  [1  Greenleaf ’s  Evidence.]  In  the  mean¬ 
time.  Craig  and  Bain  returned  with  their  prisoners 
and  Fairbanks  was  immediately  searched  by  the  jai¬ 
lor,  and  a  1  ttter,  found  in  bis  possession,  was  attempt- 
he  read  by  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  ground 
in  proof  of  a  conspiracy,' the  acts  and  decla 
of  one  conspirator  in  pursuit  of  this  common 
object,  is  admissable  against  them  all.  [See  cases 
Rex.  vs.  Watson,  21  Howe!  St.  Tr.— American  Fur 
Company,  vs.  United  States,  2  Peters.  1  PI.  and 
Am.  on  Evid.  215.]  The  Court  refused  permissii 
to  read  the  letter,  there  having  been  as  yet  no  su Hi¬ 
proof  of  a  conspiracy  between  Fari.bankt 
Webster,  which  must  be  established,  at  least  prima 
|/acie,  before  the  acts  or  declaration  of  one  . could  be 
received  against  the  other,.  [Stark,  Ev.  326.  1 

Greeoleaf  Ev.  122.) 

It  was  then  proven  that  in  a  conversation  held  sub¬ 
sequently  to  her  arrest.  Miss  Webster  bad  declared 
that  she  had  gone  with  Fairbanks  to  assist  a  runa¬ 
way  couple  to  get  married  ;  that  afterwards  she  said 
that  Fairbanks,  who  pretends  to  be  a  preacher,  ,'~'1 
persuaded  her  to  go  to  Millersburg  with  him  a 
had  some  ministerial  duties  (here  toattend  to.  In 
titer  conversation  she  was  asked  where  the  negroes 
got  into  the  hack.  She  answered,  no  negroes  got 
in.  But  between  this  place  and  Paris,  three  persons, 
a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child,  (mark  the  coincidence,) 
got  into  the  hack;  but  added,  they  were  all  whin 
persons,  to  her  unknown.  Again  she  stated  that 
Fairbanks  had  deceived  her,  and  under  pretence  6; 
taking  her  to  Versailles,  had  lured  her  on  to  Mays¬ 
vilie.  The  Commonwealth,  having  previously  se-, 
veral  times  attempted  to  do  so.  It  bore  date  the 
Thursday  previous  to  the  day  the  negroes  escaped. 
After  noticing  the  failure  of  the  writing  in  his  attempt 
to  run  off  a  negro  woman,  the  wife  of  Ghilson,  a  ne¬ 
gro  who  it  seems  bad  made  his  way  to  Ohio  from 
this  neighborhood,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  Miss  W. 
and  the  write!  had  concluded  to  carry  off  three  ne¬ 
groes,  a  man,  named  Louis,  a  stout,  active  boy,  his  | 
wife  and  child,  and  that  they  would  attempt  it  on 
the  following  Saturday  ;  that  on  arriving  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  he  would  send  them  on  by  the.  daily  or  under- 
aground  route,  and  would  then  return  to  Miss  W. 
Lexington  ;  that  he  was  boarding  ih  the  same  house 
with  her,  and  that  neither  was  suspected.  He  sa^s 
further  that  he  already  sent  his  baggage  to  Cincin- 
lati,  (remember  the  two  leather  trunks  taken  from 
lie  Bruen  House,)  and  would  follow  it  there 
is  he  had  seen  Miss  Webster  home.  I  may  proba¬ 
bly  send  you  a  copy  of  this  letter,  if  you  wish  it. 
No  evidence  of  any  moment  offered  by  the  defence. 
The  jury  retired  on  Friday  evening,  after  hearing 
the  able  argument  of  counsel,  and  brought  in,  on 
Saturday  morning,  a  verdict  of  guilty,  fixing  her 
punishment  at  two  years  imprisonment  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  Sentence  was  pronounced  by  J  udge  Buck¬ 
ner  on  Saturday,  January  4th,  and  the  prisoner  ta¬ 
ken  down  on  Thursday,  the  9th,  to  Frankfort. 


antecedent  to  Emancipation,  but  l  have  ho  lime  now 
state  the  ground  of  this  con  viction.  If  the  sundering 
of  the  Union  is  necessarily  antecedent  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  may  God  speed  the  time.  The  sooner  it  comes 
the  better. 

RECEIPTS. 

iKnowlesville,  N.  Y. — G.  Snmson  and  family,  60c.  ; 

1  Mr.  Tiilinghasf,  25c. :  J.  W.  15c. ;  $1.00 

Rochester,  do. — C.  Avery  25c.  j-eash  25c.;  Anna 


Mott,  50e. ;  S.  Connell,  9-lc. ;  H.  W.  Brews- 
r,$I; 

Vernon  Centre. — Collection,  $2,96;  Mr.  Bates, 

75c. ;  Mrs.  H.  Whitesboro,  25c. ;  1.96 

1,  for  Isaac  J.  Rice,  by  A.  H.  Hunt, 
Belleville,  New  Jersey.— T.  T>.  W.  94  c. ;  Cash, 

$2;  Cash,  $1.18;  *.J*| 

Newark,  do.— T.  V.  Johnson,  $5 ;  F,.  Conger,  $3  ; 

Sami.  E.  Cornish,  $1;  Wm.  Paterson,  $8.25 ;  17.25 
New- York— A  Friend,  $10;  Cash,  $20 ;  Judge 
Jay,  $10;  Cash  10;  John  Jay,  $5;  Mahlon 
Day,  #5;  W.E.  Whiting, $5;  Samuel  Leeds, 

Jr.  $5;  A.  Leister,  $5;  Cash,  $5;  B.  Ta- 
tham,  Jr.  $5;  Cash,  $5;  a  Friend,  $2;  D. 

Harris  and  others,  Wesleyan  Chapel,  $6.06  ;  ✓ 

Sarah  Hanxhurst,  $1,  and  package  of  Tracjs 
and  Peace  Almanacs ;  Cash  $3  ;  Robt.  Sears, 

$2;  Cash,  $2;  W.  G.  W.  $2;  N.H.$1;  D. 

S.  W.  $1  ;  E.  Estis,  $1 ;  Cash,  $2;  R.  Aik- 
man,  $2;  Cash,  $2;  do.  $2;  do.  $2;  do.  $1  ; 
do.  $1;  do.  $1;  n  Friend,  $3;  R.  P.  .1. 

Wright,  $1;  Dr  Doolittle,  $1;  Cash, 25c.;  Dr. 
Halloek,  donation  of  Sunday  School  Bonks  ; 
Children  of  Dr,  H.  37c. ;  W.  F.  Molt,  copy  of 
Dymond’s  Essays;  Mr.  Collins,  donation  of 
Books;  129.68 1 

Brooklyn. — A  Friend,  $1;  Mr.  Weld,  in  goods, 

$1  ;  Cash,  $3;  Cash,  1  ;  do.  $1;  7.00 

Providence,  R.  I— A  Friend,  $5 ;  Dea.  Chapin, 

$5;  Francis  Aplin,  $5;  Collection,  Roger 
Williams  Church,  $3.13;  Mrs.  Rogers,  $5 ; 

Phebe  Jackson,  $5;  A.  C.  Barstow,  $5  ;  T. 

Davis,  $3  ;  a  Friend,  $1  ;  Wm.  Chace,  $3  ; 

J.  A.  B.  $3;  Thomas  Brown,  Jr.  $5;  a  Friend, 

$1 ;  Miss  Pitman,  $3  ;  Collection  from  Color¬ 
ed  people  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ashman,  $5;  Collec¬ 
tion  at.  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Fountain  St.  $4; 

Sabbath  School  Collections  Fountain  St.  Cha¬ 
pel,  $20.40.  81.53, 

Pawtucket  and  vicinity. — Gideon  C.  Smith,  $5; 

James  Dennis,  $5;  J.  Wood,  $1;  a  Friend, 

$1 ;  AnnaE.  Chace,  $2;  Stephen  Earll,  $1 ; 

R.  W.  Potter,  $1 ;  a  Friend,  $1 ;  J.  Cole,  50c. ; 

Mr.  Benedict,  $1  ;  Mrs.  Hills,  $1 ;  Collectior 
in  an  Omnibus,  $1  ; 
on,  Mass. — Ellis  Gray  Loring, 

Springfield. — Dr.  Osgood,  $2;  Collection  at  Wes¬ 
leyan  Chapel,  $3.65;  Collection,  Pincheort 
St.  Chnrch,  $3.17 ;  Colored  Weslev  Chapel  on 
the  Hill,  $3.06;  Widow  Stearns, 50c.  ; 

Troy,NlY. — Miss  Lucy  Briggs,  $1;  P.P.  Stew¬ 
art,  $6.  7.00 

Total  -  -  -  $296.26 

HIRAM  WILSON. 

P.  S— Friends  who  contributed  in  Philadelphia,  a 
referred  for  an  acknowledgment  of  receipts  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Freeman.  H.  W. 


f  o  v  e  i  %\\  . 


MEXHO. 

By  the  wav  or  Havana,  we  have  dates  from  Vera  Cruz 
id  Mexico  as  late  as  we  have  rttecive&dfeert.  -  W« 
onr  files  some  new  items  of  information,  which  ■ 
it  recollect  to  have  seen  before.  On  the  30lh  of  De- 
_ ember,  .Santa  Anna  was  at  Ayotla,  a  small  village 
short  distance  this  side  of  the  capital. 

A  private  letter,  dated  the  28lh  of  December,  stab  _ 
that  the  force  under  Santa  Anna  exceeds  10,000  well  ap¬ 
pointed  troops,  and  yet  the  writer  is  confident,  that 
large  command  cannot  avail  him.  .The  capital  is  defen¬ 
ded  by  20,000  men,  of  whom  12,000  are  regular  troops, 
and  8,000  belong  to  the  National  Guard.  Many  families 
had  left  and  were  leaving  the  city. 

A  private  letter  from  Vera  Cruz,  dated  the  2d  instant, 
;ys  it  will  be  impossible  for  Santa  Anna  to  make  good 
retreat  upon  that  city,  and  that  mdst  probably  he  will 
be  forced  to  fly;  by  way  of  Tnxpan.  This,  we  believe, 
a  small  port  near  Tampico. 

On  the  I3lh  ofDeeember,tbe  supreme  Government  gavr 
orders  to  the  commandant  general  of  Tobaseo,  that  the 
French  and  other  prisoners  now  in  that  department, 
promised  in  the  expedition  of  General  Sentmanaf,  should 
be  assured  that  they  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  loss  oftheir 
fives ;  that  they  should  be  treated  with  proper  considera¬ 
tion,  and  receive  all  necessary  comforts,  until  their 
[should  he  judicially  acted  upon. 


TEXAS. 

The  sloop  Cutter,  three  days  from  Galveston,  arrived 
;  this  port  yesterday.  From  a  gentlemah  who  came 
passenger,  we  learn  that  President  Jones  has  issued  a 
Proclamation  annulling  the  recognition  of  Gen.  Duff  Green 
as  American  Consul  at  Galveston!  The  President,  we 
understand,  states  that  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  na-  j 
on  imperatively  demand  such  a  course. 

The  cause  of  the  flare  up  between  President  Jones 
and  Gen.  Duff  Green,  we  understand  to  have  originated 
nost  insolent  attempt  on  the  part  of  Green  to  dic- 

_  to  the  President.  The  latter  gently  insinuated  that 

when  he  desired  Gen.  Green’s  advice  he  would  solicit  it.* 

| This  answer,  itseems,  raised  Green’s  dander,  whereupon 
s  said  he  had  the  indelicacy  and  want  of  good  sense 
threaten  the  Executive,  and  intimated  that  he  would 
make  the  Execvtive  office  a  very  unpleasant  resting 
place  for  his  Excellency  the  President, 

Such  conduct  could  lead  hot  to  one  result.  The  Pre¬ 
sident  very  properly  ordered  Green  from  Iris  presence,  and 
cut  short  his  official  functions. 


Commitm  cations. 


Manual  Labor  Institute. 

Dear  Brother  : — Please  have  the  kindness  to  publish 
i  the  Standard,  the  following  acknowledgment  of 
[ceipts,  in  aid  of  the  Manual  Labor  Institute  at  Dawn, 
West  Canada,  for  the  education  of  refugee  slaves.  This  ] 
object  is  one  of  interest  to  Christian  philanthropists  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  would  gladly  give 
'eaders  a  full  statement  of  the  present  condition  and 
claims  of  the  Refugees,  and  our  plans  of  usefulness 
among  them,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Eighth  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Canada  Missions  is  now  due,  and  will  ci 
before  the  public  soon.  It  affords  me  much  pleasur 
be  able  to  record,  not  only  the  benevolence  of  those  1 
generously  contributed  their  money,  but  in  many 
stances,  peculiar  expressions  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 
especially  as  they  appeared  in  lovely  contrast  with  the 
churlish  spirit  of  tome,  who,  with  more  than  bar¬ 
barian  rudeness,  spurned  roe  from  their  presence. 

The  hospitality  of  certain  friends  in  Philadelphia,  New- 
York,  Providence,  Boston,  &c.  availed  in  mate 
tailing  the  expenses  of  my  recent  tour,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  with  gratitude.  I  must  not  fail  to  notice  the 
kindness  of  my  excellent  friend,  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  Esq. 
of  Boston,  through  whose  generous  interposition,  as  clerk 
oftheWestern  Railroad  Company,  I  was  favored  with  a 
free  passage  through  to  Albany.  Thanks  to  that  Company 
benevolent  regard  for  the  welfare  of  God’s  afflict¬ 
ed  and  hound-hunted  poor,  who  are  compelled  to  fly  to 
foreign  shores  for  liberty  and  protection.  Our  cause 
onward,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  recent  imprison- 
ent  at  the  South,  of  innocent  northern  citizens,  will 
greatly  accelerate  its  progress.  If  I  were  covetous  of 
honor,  I  would  seek  Torino  greater  beneath  the  glories  of  | 
heaven,  than  that  of  suffering  with  those  marty  rs  of  Li¬ 
berty,  or  in  their  stead.  If  such  horrible  encroachments 
of  the  slave  power  would  finally  work  the  dissolution  of 
Union,  which  is  probable,  it  would  be  well  for  thej 
slave.  My  settled  conviction  is,  that  Dissolution 


believe  otherwi-e.  If.  onr  female  lecturers  do  nothing 
more  than  exemplify  this  truth  they  will  do  incnlculah 
good;  how  much  more,  then,  when  to -this  they  add 
words,  of  holy  cheer  to  those  who  are  pledged  to  the 
right,  and  their  low  tones  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed — so 
low  (hat  they  are  heard  beneath  the  excitements  of  the 
world,  jn  the  deep  recesses  of  the  listening  spirit. 

JOS.  LIDDON  PENNOCK. 


&l)e  blatters}  Start imrft. 


20  50 
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Letter  from  Mr.  PeHnock. 

Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  19,  1845. 

S.  H.  Gay  : — I  have  just  returned  from  a  two  da; 
Anti-Slavery  Convention,  held  in  Hicksile  Friends  Meet- 
g  House,  East  Fallowfield,  Chester  Connty,Pennsylva- 
ia,  some  notice  of  which  may  not  prpve  uninteresting 
I  the  readers  of  the  Standard,  as  marking  the  state  of  | 
fe  cause  in  this  region. 

This  place  has  always  been  esteemed  a  rather  favora¬ 
ble  specimen  of  a  rather  Anti-Slavery  county, 
those  who  were  born  and  nurtured,  in  the  faith — the  Fnl- 
d  Pierces — reside  here,  and  speak  out 
Slavery  sentiment  unequivocally.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
places  which  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  true 

i-Slavery.  It  grants  its  meeting  house  for  Anti-Sla¬ 
very  purposes,  and  has  responded  through  the  lai 
years,  scores  of  times,  to  the  eloquence  of  C.  C.  Bur¬ 
leigh,  and  other  tried  friends  of  the  slave. 

Well,  the  meeting-honse  was  again  opened  at  Freedom’s 
call.  E.  J.  Hilhcock,  Dr.  Hudson,  Abby  Kelley,  and  Dr. 
Fussell,  during  the  first  day  and  evening  of  the  Convention 
tnd  Abby  Kelley  and  Dr.  Fussell  during  the  second  day, 
ang  out  ihe  certain  chimesof  ultra  Abolitionism.  Those 
who  heard  them  know  they  spoke  freely  that  which  w 
their  hearts.  There  was  no  stint  of  pouring  ou 
^tnoth  aailvps-  held  it,i  and  Uje  |»eo|>tc  gladly  listened, 

oaf  opposed  to  it.  The  evening  of  the  second  day 
brought  out  a  larger ,  audience  than  had  yet  assembled. 
Three  hundred  men  and  women,  I  suppose,  half  a  dozen 
dozen  mobocrats,  and  a  few  loose  fellows  of  the  baser  soi 
who,  for  fun,  would  join  hands  with  the  vilest,  were  pr 
sent.  Edwin  Fussell  had  just  commenced  speaking,  and 
was  laying  down  the  position,  that  the  North 
slaveholders,  when  a  mobocrat,  in  the  hack  part  of  the 
use,  cried  out,  “  There,  you’ve  talked  enough,  you  talk 
if  you  were  going  to  talk  all  night.”  Then  came  t 
din  of  war.  Whistling,  shrieks,  yells,  cries  of,  “dr 
him  out,  clear  the  house,”  resounded  on  all  sides.  T 
[stove-pipe  was  knocked  down  :  brimstone]  was  flung 
stove;  panes  of  glass  were  knocked  out;  the  u 
rushed  from  the  house,  crying,  “  Let  me  out,  let  i 
”  many  of  the  men  hurried  into  the  women’s  side 
for  safely — brave  men,  they  !  some  others  leapt 
of  the  windows ;  and  all  was  in  delightful  confusion, 
minding  one  of  “  a  sounjl  of  revelry  by  night.”  One  mo-  J 
bocrat,  Charles  Lukens,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Hicks- 
ite  Friends,  seized  Edwin  by  the  eoat  collar,  crying 
drag  him  out;”  hut  there  being  indications  of 
Min  one  playing  at  that  game,  he  released  his  hold.  Ben- 
[jamin  Jones  stood  up  on  a  bench  in  the  midst  of  the  dis¬ 
turbers,  and  asserted  to  good  purpose  the  right  of  every 
human  being  to  utter  his  free  thoughts  upon  any  question. 
The  Friends  gathered  around  the  gallery,  and  the  moho- 
grew  fainter-hearted.  One  man,  with  a  club  in  his 
hand,  being  rebuked  by  Abby,  denied  that  he  was  in  / 
of  mob  law,  and  affirmed  that  he  was  a  friend  of  o 
Another  man,  who  had  made  some  disturbance 
first,  after  Abby  had  repeatedly  requested  the  friends  ofj 
order  to  be  seated,  to  be  calm  and  collected,  stood  up,  and 
vein  hisadherenee  to  order.  The  women  began  to  return 
their  places,  the  mobocrats  to  retire  from  the  gallery, 
and  Ihe  noise  to  die  away.  Abby’s  voice  could 
heard,  though  in  some  parts  of  the  room'but  faintly,  and 
continually  interrupted  by  the  cries  of  the  mob.  She 
claimed  the  right  of  free  speech — asserted  the  power  ofj 
truth — called  upon  any  one  who  could  prove  anything  she 
tad  uttered,  false,  to  do  so,  and  she  would  humbly  crave 
pardon.  Her  composed  manner  and  calm  tones  did  won¬ 
ders.  William  Lukens,  the  father  of  Charles,  just  men¬ 
tioned,  himself  a  member  of  that  or  a  neighboring  meet- 
rg,  and  son  of  a  pure  minded  woman,  who  ministered  in 
[ former  times  to  the  people  of  that  place,  charged  upon 
Abby  the  crime  of  “  cursing  the  Bible,” — that 
Had  he  been  the  most  devout  Christian  that  ever  brealh- 
[  ed  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  gospel,  instead  of  the  down¬ 
looking  mobocrat  that  lie  was,  he  couldn’t  have  been 
zealous  for  the  faith.  But  his  Christianity  was, 
ito  others  as  he  would.  He  couldn’t  travel  the  whole 
length  of  the  text.  He  felt  that  he  was  tortured  before 
and  writhed  and  foamed  before  the  Holy  Truth. 
He  called  upon  Edwin  Fussell  to  desecrate  no  more  the 
place  where  liad  often  sat  and  spoken  his  pious  mother — 

:,  the  degenerate  son !  To  what  a  pass  has  popular 
Christianity  come,  thatsnch  a  man  could  war  beneath 
banners  !  Eli  Hamblelon  testified  against  the  slavespirit 
there  present.  Others  raised  their  voiefes,  and  proclaim¬ 
ed  to  the  people  their  sin.  The  meeting  did  not  want  for 
those  Who  spoke  fbr  the  right.  Finally,  the  people  took 
and  subsided  into  tolerable  order.  Edwin  Fus¬ 
sell  proceeded  with  and  finished  a  half-hour’s  speech  ap-  ] 
on  the  right  and  necessity  of  discussion  upon  Anti-Slave¬ 
rs  followed  by  Abby  Kelley,  who  spoke  of  the  I 
compact  ahd  American  churches  as  anti-Chris¬ 
tian,  and  called  upon  all  to  come  out  from  them  and  testi¬ 
fy  against  them.  The  meeting  then  broke  up  in  good 

Thus  was  Corinth  lost  and  won.  When  will  men  learn 
that  freedom  of  speech  should  he  untrammeled,  and  that 
a  woman’s  calm  and  trulh-loving  tones  are  mpre  power- 
rthrow  the  strongholds  of  oppression,  than  thou¬ 
sands  of  armed  men  ?  The  potency  of  moral  suasion  is 
yet  to  he  learned.  Men  are  stepping  np — one  by  one — 
on  this  true  platform,  on  that  upon  which  all  great  good 
achieved,  although  the  smoke  and  din  of  popu¬ 
lar  wrath,  and  the  battle-field  have  oft-times  led  them  to 
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Anti-Texas—  Massachusetts  Convention, 

This  Convention  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  with- 
it  distinction  of  party,  which  had  been  called  by  large 
numbers  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  State, 
Faneuil  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  January  the  29th,  and 
concluded  its  sessions  on  Thursday,  the  30th,  at  the  Trer 
Temple.  It  was  attended  very  fully  from  all  parts 
e  State,  and  by  men  of  every  shade  of  political  opin-J 
The  first  morning  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
ganization  of  the  Convention,  which  was  effected  by  the  [ 
appointment'of  the  Hon.  John  M.  Williams,  of  Boston, 
(late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,)  as  President,  of 
Presidents,  and  of  four  Secretaries.  After 
ganization,  the  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  made 
detailed,  but  clear  and  forcible,  statement  of  the  history 
of  the  Texas  plot,  from  its  first  conception  to  the  present 
hour,  and  the  objections  to  the  measure,  and  the  necessity 
of  prompt  and  decide^  action.  He  rested  the  case  against 
Annexation  mainly  on  Ihe  extension  and  perpetuation  of  J 
Slavery  which  it  would  involve.  Mr.  Phillip’s  speech 
marked  by  great  earnestness  and  eloquence.  A  Bu¬ 
ss  Committee  was  raised,  which  soon  reported  that  a 
Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to 
[the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Committee  of  five 
to  correspond  with  the  opponents  of  Annexation  in  other 
[Slates,  and  that  no  farther  measures  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  Garrison,  who  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  his 
ward,  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  last  clause,  and  it 
struck  out.  / 

In  the  afternoon  the  address  was  read  to  the  Conven- 
It  was  of  great  length  but  of  consummate  ability. 
It  was  reported,  with  what  truth  we  know  not,  to  lie  from 
the  pen  of  the  foremost  of  the  public  men  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  It  was  well  worthy  of  the  highest  powers.  The 
Anti-Slavery  argument  was  strongly  and  clearly  urged, 
and  the  duly  of  Massachusetts  to  take  the  lead  in  the  op¬ 
position  to  the  Annexation  forcibly  demanded.  It,  how- 
:ver,  limited  itself  to  a  protest  against  the  measure, 
vifhout  indicating  any  course  to  be  pursued  in  case  it  | 
should  be  accomplished.  Mr.  ’Loveioy,  juf  Cambridg; 

,  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  a  clauie  to  the  effect 
the  Annexation  would  release  the  North  from  the 
obligations  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  Slavery.  Pre¬ 
sident  Allen,  late  of  Bowdoin  College,  followed  in  a 
speech,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  the  Annexation  of  Texas 
would  be  a  greater  calamity  than  the  Dissolution  oftheU- 
nion ;  which  proposition  was  received  with  loud  applause. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  George  S.  Hilliard,  of  Boston, 
made  a  speech  of  finished  elegance  and  great  rhetorical 
beauty,  in  which  he  placed  the  objections  to  Annexation 
upon  the  moral  evils  which  would  flow  from  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Slaver  y.  Mr.  Garrison  followed,  moving  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  that  offered  by  Mr.  Lovejoy  to  the  effect,  that  | 
|should  Texas  be  annexed,  it  was  the  duly  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  refuse  to  subniit  to  it,  to  declare  the  Union  dis¬ 
solved,  and  to  proceed  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr,  Garrison  maintained  his  proposition 
peech  of  great  felicity  and  force  Though  there 
occasionally  some  indications  of  displeasure,  still  the 
cheers  and  applause,  which  accompanied  his  remarks 
throughout,  entirely  drowned  and  silenced  them.  It  is  a 
noticeable  fact  tliatMr.  Garrison  was  welcomed  upon  his 
appearance  upon  the  platform,  and  every  allusion 

received,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  greeted  no  other  J 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  addressed  the  meeting. 
His  proposition  was  subsequently  laid  on  the  table, — a 
ry  respectable  minority  voting  against  that  disposi- 
n  of  it.  Messrs.  Hussey,  of  Lynn,  Stanton,  of  Chel- 
i,  and  Stetson  of  Medford,  occupied  the  remainder  of  | 
the  evening. 

On  Thursday  morningthe  meeting  was  held  in  IheTre- 
ont  Temple,  as  Fanueil  Hall  was  required  for  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  election.  The  Rev.  Samusel  J.  May,  of  Lexing- 1 
on,  addressed  the  meeting  at  length,  in  an  excellent 
tpeech  on  the  general  merits  of  the  question  and  especial- 
y  in  regard  to  its  bearings  upon  Slavery.  The  Hon. 
James  G.  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  replied  to  some  strictures 
of  Mr.  May  upon  the  Constitution,  as  a  pro-slavery  in¬ 
strument,  setting  forth  the  argument  of  the  Third  Party 
regard  to  the  Anti-Slavery  character  of  that  instrument. 
Hon.  Linus  Child,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Adams,  Hon. 
Charles  Allen,  and  others,  addressed  the  Convention, 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  address  without  amendment.: 

o’clock,  the  question  was  taken,  and  the  address 
adopted  by  a  great  majority ;  a  few  voting  against  it  on  ti 
ground  of  its, doctrines  touching  the  Constitution. 

Subsequently  resolutions  were  introduced  relative 
the  conduct  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  in  the  cas 
of  Messrs.  Hoar  and  Hubbard.  They  were,  however, 
after  a  short  discussion,  laid  upon  the  table,  as  foreign 
the  purposes  of  the  Convention.  After  a  vote  of  thanks 
the  President,  to  which  he  responded  in  a  pertinent 
speech,  the  Convention  dissolved. 

Thus  ended  this  Convention  which  has  been  the  object. 

'  so  much  abuse  by  the  advocates  of  Annexation,  and  of  | 
so  much  expectation  to  its  enemies.  Although  it  is  dis¬ 
solved,  and  without  such  resolute  action  as  we  could  have' 
desired  in  relation  to  the  too  probable  contingency  of ] 
speedy  Annexation,  still  it  is  too  soon  to  condemn  it 
fruitless  and  of  no  effect.  It  still  exists,  indeed,  in  : 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  and  judgment  must  be 
suspended  as  to  the  results  of  the  Convention,  till  future 
events  shall  decide  whether  this  measure  was  mere  bru- 
tumfulmen,  empty  noise  signifying  nothing,  or  an  auspi- 
us  omen  of  happier  days  for  the  Republic.  VFhen  fur- 
:r  action, in  easeof  Ihedreaded  catastrophe,  was  urged, 
advocate  of  the  address  as  it  stood,  maintained  that 
:h  an  event  was  not  to  be  considered  possible,  until  it 
had  happened.  That  then  it  would  be  Soon  enough 
take  ulterior  measures.  To  this  policy,  all  will,  probably 
assent;  ifit  be  indeed  carried  out.  It  may  be  dignified  and 
proper  for  Massachusetts  to  utter  her  solemn  proteit,  it 
advance,  against  this  nefarious  deed  ;  if  she  follow  it  up, 
of  perpetration,  by  prompt  and  efficient  action. 
If  she  do  not,  her  dignity  and  decorum  will  be  exchanged 
[for  shame  and  scorn  ;  and  she  will  be  deservedly  a  bye- 
word  and  a  hissing  to  the  civilized  world.  The  gentle- 
composing  this  Committee  of  Correspondence  have 


sffonsibility  resting  upon  them,  both  as  to  that 
of  their  own  character  and  that  of  llie  Convention.  If 
they  content  themselves  with  putting  forth  this  protest, 
and  when,  in  spite  of  it,  the  crime  is  committed,  submit 
to  it  lamely  and  in  silence,  they  will  make  themselves 
and  their  constituents  the  laughing-stock  of  mankind. 
When  the  celebrated  Hatrfotd  Convention  was  in  session, 
and  New  JCngland  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of 
its  deliberations,  a  distinguished  gentlecpan  of  Boston 
was  in  State  street  listening  to  the  varions  conjectures 
as  to  its  issue.  “  I  can  tell  you  what  the  result  will  be,” 
said  he.  “  What,  what  ?”  eagerly  asked  the  expecting 
multitude  as  it  thronged  around  him.  “  A  Great  Pam¬ 
phlet  I”  was  the  prophetic  reply.  Let  those  gentlemen 
see  to  it  that  no  such  ridiculous  abortion  bring  merited 
contempt  upon  a  measure  so  jgtposing  in  its  aspect  and 
)  large  in  its  pretensions.  What  cares  the  Somhfor  the 
rotests  or  reclamations  of  Massachusetts  ?  They  pass 
y  her  as  the  idle  wind  that  shetfegards  not  Action,  re¬ 
solute,  decided  action,  worthy  of  the  sons  of  the  men  of 
1B20  and  oT  1776,  is  what  the  emergency  will  demand, 
if  the  calamity  of  Annexation  should  indeed  befall  us. 
Let  but  Massachusetts  be  true  toherself,  and  the  country 
saved.  At  any  rate,  should  all  else  be  lost, let  herand 
tr  sons  see  to  it,  that  her  honor  is  without  slain  and 
without  reproach. 

The  character  and  tone  of  the  Convention  was  full  of 
C  most  cheering  proofs  of  the  progress  of  Anti-Slavery 
opinions  within  the  last  few  years.  The  subject  of  Sla¬ 
very  was  met  manfully  and  treated  fearlessly,  both  in  the 
and  by  every  one  who  spoke  in  Ihe  roeelingj 
as  no  flinching,  no  evasious,  no  apologies,  no  dis¬ 
claimers,  no  twaddle.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Phil- 
1,  Dr.  Allen,  Mr.  Hilliard,  Judge  Allen, lancjother 
gentlemen  unconnected  with  the  Anti-Slavery  enterprise, 
thorough  and  uncompromising  in  their  denunciations 
of  Slavery.  Though  these  gentlemen,  and  the  Conven- 
not  prepared  to  take  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  they  fully  covered 
that  occupied  by  it  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  argu¬ 
ments  and  facts  of  the  address  and  of  the  speeches,  which 
received  with  rapturous  cheers  by  the  Convention 
and  immense  audience,  were  precisely  those,  for  uttering 
which,  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Garrison  was  dragged  through 
streets  of  Boston  by  a  well  dressed  mob,  and  for  which 
a  price  of  five  thousand  dollars,  offered  by  the  solemn 
legislative  enactment  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  yet  im¬ 
pends  over  his  head.  It  was  the  utterance  of  just  such 
doctrines  that  filled  the  streets  of  every  city  and  almost 
every  village  in  the  free  States,  with  riot  and  violence, 
less  than  ten  years  since.  We  hail  these  signs  of  pre¬ 
vailing  trnth,  with  joy  and  hope.  We  trust  that  we  see 
rthem  the  indications  of  a  new  and  a  true  re-formation 
f  political  parties  into  their  only  just  and  natural  divi¬ 
sions, — of  North  and  South, — of  Slavery  and  Anti- 
Slavery.  We  shall  look  most  anxiously  for  the  further 
lion  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  were  foremost 
the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  this  Convention,  in 
case -this  treacherous  blow  is  struck  to  the  heart  of  the 
country,  by  her  sworn  servants  and  defenders.  In  their 
hands  it  rests  to  place  this  Assembly  of  the  People  of 
Massachusetts  among  the  heroic  and  immortal  events  of 
the  world’s  history,  or  to  degrade  it  into  the  rank  of  an 
empty  gasconade,  a  mere  ebulition  of  impotence  and  folly, 
just  mark  for  t'he  sneer  of  contemporaries,  and  the  scorn 
of  posterity.  We  hope  and  believe  that  they  will  dis¬ 
charge  their  duty  in  this  great  behalf,  as  becomes  men 
who  are  called  upon  to  take  part  in  events  upon  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  which  tl|e  destinies  of  the  country,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  the  world,  will  depend. — Q. 


Money  Articles. 

Mr.  Weld’s  “Slavery  as  Ills,”  has  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  effect  upon  many  minds.  The  indigna¬ 
tion  and  the  humanity  of  some  has  been  so  aroused  by 
it,  that  they  have  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  a  system 
which  could  produce  such  horrible  resnlts.  Others  have 
shrirnk  from  its  perusal,  feeling  that  all  the  horrors,  of 
Slavery  need  not  be  known  by  them,  to  enlist  them  in  a 
cause  which,  in  so  many  ways,  appeals  to  the  best  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  human  heart,  aard  the  highest  attributes  of  tha 
human  mind.  The  physical  suffering  which  Slavery  in^ 
diets  upon  its  victims,  is  by  no  means  its  worst  feature, 
horrible  as  this  is.  Al)  this  indeed  must  follow,  as  a  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence  to  the  wickedness  of  making  man, 
property.  This — the  chatlelizing  of  a  human  being — is 
he  great  sin,  to  which  the  minor  sins  of  starving,  and 
ihooting,  and  branding,  and  scourgihg,  are  only  as  parts, 
compared  to  a  whole.  One  cannot,  to-be-shre,  read  Mr. 
Weld’s  book,  or  visit  the  South — provided  he  does  not 
shut  his  eyes  very  tightly,  as  Northerners  are  so  apt  to 
do — without  having  his  soul  stirred  within  him,  both  at 
the  brutality  and  the  refinement  of  cruelty  which  is  prac¬ 
tised  on  the  slaves.  But  if  he  wishes  to  feel  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  the  diabolism  of  the  American  people,  let  him  read 
the  occasional  Money  Articles  of  the  New-York  Morning 
News.  These  are  worse  even,  than  “Slavery  as  it  is.” 
To  see  young  and  beautiful  girls  sold  in  the  shambles, 
or  whipped  at  home  with  cowhides — or.  older  women 
beaten  over  the  head  and  face  with  riding-whips,  in  the 
streets  of  a  populous  city,  in  broad  daylight— or  men 
chained  in  coffles,  and  driven  on  their  way  to  the  far 
Southwest,  from  all  that  makes  life  worth  the  having — 
might  indeed 

er  in-  tho  Mood  of  age 
but  these  things,  we  remember,  are  done  where  the  daily 
of  cruelty.has  hardened  men,  and  where,  if  there  can 
be  any  palliation,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  society 
which  Slavery  has  created.  But  it  makes  the  blood  run 
colder  to  see  in  a  Northern  print, — and  that  too,  a\lead- 
ing  Democratic  paper  of  the  State,  whose  columns  are 
crowded  with  the  loud  vaunting  of  its  love  for  huma¬ 
nity,  that  the  palpable,  unmitigated  lie,  ceases  to  be  ridi¬ 
culous,  only  to  become  disgusting, — in  its  articles  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  capacity,  and  the  interests  of  Wall  street, 
reckon  upon  the  comparative  increase  of  slaves,  and  cot¬ 
ton,  and  bank  stock,  and  all  in  the  “  way  of  trade.” 

The  way  that  Slavery  is  to  be  abolished,  however,  fey 
Annexation,  is  shown  most  completely  in  these  articles. 

natural  laws  of  population  and  trade  which 
has  created  an  immense  increase  of  the  number  and  mo¬ 
ney  value  of  human  beings  in  the  Southwestern  Slates, 
will  operate  also  in  Texas.  Slavery  will  not  be  removed, 
but  only  extended,  and  made  the  more  cruel  for  its  vic¬ 
tims,  by  the  increased  value  in  the  market.  The  increase 
of  slaves  for  the  last  four  decades,  has  beeh  as  follows  : 
1810  1820 
47,439 


Alabama, 

Florida, 

Arkansas, 

Louisiana, 

Mississippi, 

Tennessee, 


1,617 


1830 
1 17,549 
15,011  . 
4,576 


141,603 


1840 

253,532 

25,717 

19,939 

168,452 

195,211 


Total  6  Slates,  96,283  231,101  453,986  845,906 

All  others,  1,095,081  1,312,587'  1,555,057  1,641,449 

The  decepnial  increase  has  been  then  as  follows 

6  cotton  per  all  per  per 

States,  cent.  others,  cent,  total.  cent. 

1810—20  134,821  150  217,506  20  352,327  34.1 

1820—30  222,885  95  242,470  18  465,355  33.7 

1830—40  391,920  90  86,992  5j  478,912  34.1 

The  writer  of  the  article  before  me  goes  on  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  number  of  acres  of  land  sold  in  each  of  these 
States  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  amount  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debts,  and  from  these  data,  with  the  amount  of  cotton 
produced  from  1833  to  1845,  inclusive,  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  $50,000,000,  applied  from  1835  to  1839, 
in  buying  negroes,  and  the  settling  of  20,000,000  acres 
new  lands,  have  produced  their  full  effect  in  malting  this 
the  low  year  for  cotton.  And  as  he  argues  that  in  the 
xt  ten  years,  should  no  extra  capital  be  employed,  and, 
new  lands  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  no  other 
than  the  natural  increase  of  slaves  take  place,  that  there¬ 
fore  the  production  of  cotton  will  not  increase,  as  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and 
other  productions,  the  drift  of  his  article  seems  to  be  to 
make  an  appeal'  to  Northern  cupidity,  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  cotton  area  by  Annexation.  Can  anything 
lore  cold-blooded  than  this?  And  can  anything, 
show  more  conclusively  that  the  whole  purpose  of  An¬ 
nexation,  even  with  Northern  Democrats,  is  the  strength- 
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ening  of  the  system  of  Slavery,  by  forcing  an  unnatural  It  is  a  system  which  has  made  our  country  a  den  of  fi- 
increase  of  the  slave  population,  by  creating  a  new  de-  nanciers,  Swartwouters,  and  repudiators,  and  has  filled 
mand  for  it  as  a  producer  of  cotton  ?  There  is  much  know-  our  penitentiaries  with  rogues,  less  deserving  of  their  fate, 
ledge  to  be  gained  sometimes  from  these  money  articles,  than  many  whose  examples  and  precepts  in  the  high 
which  is  of  value,  though  we  be  not  brokers  in  human  places  of  the  land,  have  encouraged  them  in  their  petty 
flesh,  or  chiton.  Most  instructive  commentaries  are  career  of  villainy.' — Q. 
they  also  upon  American  Republicanism  and  Ohrisliani-  !  LjjtsffF . -;fe'  •: 

i  '  r. ’  ==  The  Morning  News  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the' 

T  ying  made  Easy.  vole  jn  the  House  of  Representatives  on  lliejointresolu- 

The  October  number  of  the  New-Englander,  the  qttar-  tion  lor  the  Annexation  of  Texas.  The  names  of  thg 
terly  organ  of  the  New  Haven  division  of  Orthodoxy,  men  who  voted  for  this  iniquity  deserve  to  be  put  on  re¬ 
contains  an  article  on  “  Promises,”  excellently  well  cal-  cord,  and  remembered.  Those  in  italics  are  Whigs, 
ciliated  for  the  meridian  of  any  of  the  New  England  Maine— Aye  :  S.  Cary— 1.  No:  Dunlap,  H.  Hamlin, 

States.  It  sets  forth  a  variety  of  propositions  touching  Herrick,  Morse,  Severance,  White — 6. 
private  and  public  faith,  some  of  which  nobody  ever  Nfw  Hampshire.— Aye :  Burke,  Norris— 2.  No: 

,  ,  '  .  ’  .  .  ,  L  „  Hate,  Reding— 2X 

thought  of  denying,  and  others  whtch  none  but  a  New  Vermont— n3 frcollamer,  Dillingham,  Foote,  Marsh 


her  freedom.  It  was  dacided  in  the  Circuit  Court  that  humane  people,  who  are  all  aghast  at  this  proof  of  de-  Indian  Agents,  if  necessary,  to  act  t: 
she  was  free.  The  Philanthropist,  who  first  called  atten-  pravity  in  a  slave,  that  such  instances  of  horrible  cruelty  the  Governor, 
lion  to  the  existence  of  these  laws,  thinks  that  under  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  at  the  South,  only  that  ihe  ^  ®ec'  ,  A bv  a  coni 

them,  most  of  the  slaves  in  the  District  might  sue  for  relative  position  of  the  parties  are  changed?  If  justice  America  ft  was  stipulated1* and  agrt 

their  freedom  and  obtain  it.  The  number  of  those,  how-  were  even-handed  in  Lofiislana,  the  State  would  soon  be  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
ever,  who  were  not  born  on  the  soil,  now  held  there  as  depopulated.  the -Stony  Mountains,  should  be  free 

slaves,  is  probably  small.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  an  im-  .  _  . 

portantone,  that  the  laws  still  exist  and  arc  acted  upon.  Insurrection. — The  Democratic  Guide,  published  at  ejt],er  should  think  fit  at  any  time  al 

—l*-  -i  ---  ■  i  1  Brandon,  Mississippi,  mentions  a  rumor  of  an  insurrec-  her,  1828,  on  giving  due  notice  of  p 

Comforting  Assurances.  Lion,  nearBrownsville,  Hinds  County,  Mississippi.  Eight  ot*’er  contracting  parly,  to  annul  am] 

Thp  heet  and  the  surest  siens  of  nrnoress  are  to  he  negroes  are  said  to  have  been  arrested,  and  confessed  VP'n ji—.s  Tt, 


act  under  the  direction  of  ever  we  do,  must  be  done  quickly.  Onr  Legislature 
meets  in  January,  (Hie  present  month.)  The  Congress 
convention  entered  into  petitions  must  be  forwarded  before  the  4th  of  March. 
and  the  United  States  of  Forms  can  be  had  on  application  at  the  Anti-Slavery 
agreed  that  any  country  Office,  coi  ner  of  Broad  and  Dorance  street.  Providence, 
ica,  to  the  westward  of  Will  the  friends  take  the  subject  at  once  in  hand,  and 
free  and  open  to  theciti-  see  to  it  that  this  matter  has  an  extensive  circulation  ? 


Ymerica,  to  the  westward  of 
d  he  free  and  open  to -the  diti- 
o  powers,  it.  being  competent 
contracting  powers,  in  case 
ty  lime  after  the  20th  of  Octo- 


States.  It  sets  forth  a  variety  of  propositions  touching  Herrick,  Morse,  Severance,  White — 6. 
private  and  public  faith,  some  of  which  nobody  ever  Nfw  Hampshire— Aye :  Burke,  Norris— 2.  No: 

,  ,  '  .  ’  ,  .  ,  L  „  Hale,  Reding— 25. 

thought  of  denying,  and  others  which  none  but  a  New  Vermont.-N &  Collamer,  Dillingham,  Foote,  Marsh 

England  theologian  would  ever  think  of  admitting.  — 4. 

The  truisms  seem  to  be  heaped  together  for  the  pur-  MAssAcHusETTS.-j||ye :  Parmentef— 1.  No:  Abbot, 
pose  of  bridging  over  the  gulf  which  the  Constitution  of  ***'•  •****’  Sockwell>  Wil‘ 

the  United  Stales,  ns  now  existing,  places  between  an  Rhode  Island.— No :  Cranston,  Potter— 2. 
honest  man  and  political  power.  They  are  employed  to  Connecticut. — Aye.:  T.  H.  Seymour,  Simmons,  Stew- 

make  a  Royal  road,  or  a  Railroad,  by  which  men,  bur-  ar|— 3-  „No  :  Callin — 1 

,  .  New-York — Aye :  Clinton,  Ellis,  Hubhell,  Leonard, 

dened  with  consciences,  can  be  whisked  over  the  rough  Maclay,  Murphy,  Pratt,  Russell,  Strnng-9.  No :  An- 
places,  which  the  present  Government  of  the  country  ilerson,  Barnard,  Benton,  Carpenter,  J.,E.  Cary,  Carroll, 
places  in  their  way,  to  the  goal  of  power  and  place.  Dana,  R.  D.  Davis,  Fish,  B.  Green,  W.  Hunt,  P.  King, 
_  ,  ....  ,.  " .  ,  ii  .  Moseley,  Patterson,  Phenix,  Purdy,  Rathbun,  Robinson, 

But,  unluckily,  the  execution  ts  not  so  excellent  as  the  Rogers<T>_  L.  Spym’ot1r,  j.  Smith,  Stetson,  Tyler,  Whea- 
design,  and  the  materials  are  so  loosely  and  incongruously  ton— 24.  Absent — Hungerford. 

put  together,  that  the  weight  of  a  single  honest  foot,  New  Jersey.— Aye :  Farlee,  Kirkpatrick,  Sykes— 3. 

whether  planted  with  the  momentum  of  logic  or  not,  is  ^rL:  b''mel’  Wright  2. 

1  *’  ’  Pennsylvania. — Aye :  Bidlack,  James  Black,  Brod- 

enough  to  send  the  “  wondrous  pontifice,”  thundering  to  hedd,  Foster,  Fuller,  Hayes.  C.  J.  Ingersnll,  Ritrer,  J.  T. 


The  best  and  the  surest  signs  of  progress  are  to  be  negroes  are 
found  in  (he  churches.  When  the  great  Bulwark  crum-  tbe'r  8»iB, 
bles  before  us,  we  may  he  sure  of  soon  gaining  the  cita¬ 
del,  The  action  of  political  parties  is  only  the  effect  of  ^’HE  ^EI 

the  unseen  cause.  But  when  the  consciences  of  men  are  ^ 

so  stirred  within  them,  that  they  abandon,  or  will  not  be  ^  ^ 

caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  ecclesiastical  net,  we  are 


*  I  ®  _  _  . ,  , ,  however,  to  either  of  the  contracting  powers,  in  case  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 

Insurrection— The  Democratic  Guide,  published  al  efther  s,l0uld  lhi,lk  any  time  after  the  20th  of  Octo-  of  Rhode  Island. 

Brandon,  Mississippi,  mentions  a  rumor  of  an  insurrec-  her,  1828,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve  months  to  the  The  Undersigned,  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
tion,  nearBrownsville,  Hinds  County,  Mississippi.  Eight  other  contracting  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate  this  con-  Island,  in  view  of  the  great  and  alarming  danger  of  the 
..  ’  ,  ’  r  S  a  vention :  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the'  United  Slates,  respectfully 

negroes  are  satd  to  have  been  arrested,  and  confessed  BgU  ihenforefnrther  enacted>  That  nothing  in  this  act  ask  that  you  will, 

their  guilt.  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  close  or  obstruct  any  of  the  1st.  Declare  that  the  admission  of  anv  Foreign  Ter- 

■  ,  '.-f  ■  :  ■  .  ==  \  harbors,  bays  and  creeks,  or  the  navigation  of  rivers  ritory  into  the  United  Slates,  against  the  will  of  any  one 

The  Mendi  Mission— Intelligence  has  been  received  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Territory  hereby  or-  of  the  original  partners  to  the  Federal  Compact,  is,  in 
„  „  .  ganized,  or  any  part  of  the  country  that  may  be  claimed  ■«eU>  a  dissolution pf  the  Union,  and  that  the  people  of 

f*i°m  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond,  of  the  Mendi  Mission,  on  the  .  •  .  •  the  nnrth(vest  const  of  America,  he-  Rhode  Island  will  bf  absolved  thereby  from  all  allegiance 


sure  that  an  influence  is  at  work  which  must  overthrow  - 
these  “synagogues  of  Satan,”  and  the  system  which 
they  support,  and  re-establish  the  true  Church.  The  j 
Christian  Reflecter  gives  ns  the  following  lamentation 
for  our  comfort.  It  heads  the  article  wilh  the  dolorous  ^ 
caption  of  “The  Blight  of  Abolitionism.” 


The  Mendi  Mission— Intelligence  has  been  received  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Territory  hereby  or-  of  the  original  partners  to  the  Federal  Compact,  is,  in 
_  n  .  sunizpcl,  or  any  part  of  the  country  that  may  be  claimed  a  dissolution pf  the  Union,  and  that  the  people  of 

fiiom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond,  of  the  Mendi  Mission,  on  the  by  either  party  0„  the  northwest  const  of  America,  he-  Rhode  Island  will  bf  absolved  thereby  from  all  allegiance 

Little  Boom  river,  Africa.  The  letters  mention  the  death  tween  the  42d  ami  44th  degree  40  minutes  or  north  lati-  to  the  General  Government. 

of  Miss  Hamden.  Some  interesting  extracts  will  be  Hide,  against  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  Great  2d.  That  yon  will  request  onr  Senators  and  Repre- 

•  Britain,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  thethird  article  of  sentatives  in  Congress, to  withdraw  from  that  body,  and 

*  ■’  \  the  convention  of  30th  October.  1818, betwe'en  the  United  reluln  lo  their  constituents  immediately,  on  the  consum- 

.  States  and  Great  Britain,  until  llte  termination  of  llte  matlon  of  any  project  for  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to 

Thomas  W.  Dorr— T.  W.  Dorr  has  refused  to  avail  said  stipulation  of  said  convention.  ,  this  Union, 

himself  of  the  permission  to  leave  the  Penitentiary  upon  Section  43.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  3d.  That,  you  will  empower  and  request  the  Govern- 

f  a  i,„k„  i,  ,„,k.  theUnited  Statesbe,and  is  hereby,  required  tocause  due  ment  of  this  State  to  call  a  Convention  of  the  people,  as 

taking  the  oath  of  allegtance,  unless  he  be  restored  to  the  ^  w  ^  £  l|)e  British  Government  of  the  de,  soon  «  Annexation  may  be  accomplished,  in  order 

full  rights  of  citizenship.  sire  and  intention  of  the  Government  oftlie  United  Slates  10  consider  their  relations  towards  the  rest  of  the  Union, 

*  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  «  convention  wilh  Great  and  the  steps  which  it  may  consequently  devolve  on  them 


whether  planted  wilh  the  momentum  of  logic  or  not,  is  ®'lroer>  Wright  2. 

1  s  *  Pennsylvania— Aye :  Bidlack,  James  Black,  Bred- 

enough  to  send  the  “  wondrous  pontifice,”  thundering  to  hedd,  Foster,  Fuller,  Hayes.  C.  J.  Ingersnll,  Ritter,  J.  T. 
the  gulfs  below.  Smith,  Yost — 10,  No:  J.  Brown,  Buffington,  Darragh, 

Our  moralist  says:  1.  “An  equivocal  promise  is  to  be  -Oicfeey,  J. R.IngergU,  Irvin,  Jenks,  McIlvane,p.J.  Mor- 
,  .  ,  .  ....  .  ,  ns,  Nes,  Pollock,  Ramsey,  A.  Stewart— 13.  Absent— C. 

taken  in  the  sense  to  which  the  promiser  supposes  that  jy  Read. 

..  the  promisee  received  it.”  Good.  2.  “  A  promise  can  Delaware. — No :  Rodney—  1. 

create  no  obligation  to  do  that  Which  God  forbids.  •  »  Maryland— No:  Brengle,  Cousin,  J.  P.  Kennedy, 

r  ,  *i  *  »  a*  i  .  t  .  Preston,  WethereU — 5.  Absent — Spence. 

In  such  a  case  tt  ts  unlawful  to  make  a  promise,  and  Virginia— Aye ,  Atkinson.  Bayly,  A.  A.  Chapman, 
doubly  so  to  fulfil  it  Excellent  good.  3.  “Con.  Coles,  Dromgooie,  Hopkins,  Huhard,  Lucas,  Newton, 
tracts  between  societies,  and  between  societies  and  indi-  Steenrod,  Taylor — 11.  No:  Chilton,  Goggin,  Summers 

«*  J-  -  -***  » "■  *—  ««-  «•  ***. 

vtdunls.”  Good  again.  We  all  seem  lobe  travelling  on  Rej^  Saunders— 5.  No  :  Barringer, Clingman) Deberry, 
harmoniously  together  to  the  eonclnsion  that  as  the  Con-  Raynor — 4. 

stitntionof  the  United  Stales  is  understood  by  the  Slave-  Sou™  CAROLiNA—Aye:  James  A  Black  Burt, 
-  .  .  .  Campbell,  Holmes,  Rbett,  Simpson,  Woodwaird — 7. 

holders  to  contain  certain  provisions  for  the  protection  of  Georgia— Aye  :  E.  J.  Black,  Chappell,  Clinch,  Cobb, 
Slavery,  that  good  faith  requires  the  promise  to  support  the  Haralson,  Lumpkin,  A.  H.  Stephens,  Stiles — 8. 
Constitution  to  be  construed  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ^»BAMA‘TAr,e :  ®e'srer’  kL  Chapman,  Dellel,  Hous- 
promiser  knows  the  promisee  to  receive  it.  That,  as  it  is  t0^«slssTpPi— Hammed  Roberts,  Thompson, 
“  unlawful  to  make  a  promise  to  d»  what  God  forbids,  Tucker— 4. 

and  doubly  so  to  fulfil  it,” — it  is  unlawful  to  a  man  Louisiana. — Aye:  Dawson,  Labranche,  Morse,  Sli- 
who  believes  restoring  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters  ^to-Aye:  Dean,  Duncan,  McCaussen,  McDowell, 
and  suppressing  servile  revolutions  by  the  sword  of  the  Mathews,  J.  Morris,  Potter,  A.  P.  Stone,  Weller— 9.  No: 
nation,  to  be  forbidden  by  God,  to  promise  td  do  these  Brinkerhoff,  Florence,  Giddings,  E.  S.  Hamlin,  Harper, 
things,  even  although  he  do  not  intend  at  the  time  to  do  P^P^Johnsm^Sl.  John,  Schenck,Tilden,  Vtmce,  Vanme- 
them— a  way  provided  by  some  Third  Party  moral  philo-  ^MA^^Aye :'  W.  J.  Brown,  J.  W.  Davis,  Henley, 
sophers  for  the  reconciliation  of  anti-slavery  consistency  A.  Kennedy,  Owen,  Petit,  T.  Smith,  J.  A.  Wright — 8. 
with  a  scramble  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  office.  Now,  No  :  Semple,  C.  B.  Smith — 2. 

-  — *•« » **  *■•"“.  “*■ «—  SS-S01^ 

individuals  and  societies  are  as  obligatory  as  those  be-  Kentucky— Aye  :  Boyd,  Caldwell,  French,  J.  W. 
tween  individuals,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  man  could  not  Stone,  Tibbatts — 5.  No  :  G.  Davis,  W.  Green,  Grider, 
honestly  promise  to  do  wicked  things  in  a  compact  with  a  Thomasson,  J.  Whiter—  5.  _ 

.  Tennessee. — Aye:  Ashe,  Blackwell,  A.  V.  Brown,  iff. 

nation  any  more  than  with  his  neighbor.  But  it  is  nm  Brown>  Cullom,  C.  Johnson,  A.  Johnson,  G.  W.  Jones, 
such  thing.  It  seems  that  it  is  our  “  ignorance,”  and  Peyton,  Senter — 10.  Absent — D.  W.  Dickinson—  1. 

“  want  of  information,”  that  makes  us  arrive  at  these  Missouri. — Aye:  Bower,  Bowlin,  Hughes,  Jameson, 

,  .  Relfe — 5. 

extravagant  conclusions.  ,  Michigan— Aye :  Lyon— 1.  No:  J.  B.  Hunt,  R. 

The  learned  Rabbi  evinces  a  very  comfortable  alacrity  McClelland — 2. 
at  eating  his  own  words,  which  he  swallows  as  easily,  as  Arkansas. — Aye :  Cross. 

Scott  says,  as  a  dog  does  a  pot  of  butter.  After  laying  recapitulation. 

down  these  principles  among  others,  he  goes  on  to  say  B™.  Whig.  Dem.  Whig, 

that,  “  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  of  NeT Hampshire,  2  0  2  0 

sound  principles  of  interpretation,  has  no  safeguard  Vermont,  0  0  13 

against  the  most  extravagant  and  absurd  conduct,”  &e.  Massachusetts,  10  18 

“For  example,  if  he  think  that  promises  are  based  on  no  ^odeDland,  0  0  0  2 

other  conditions  and  limitations  than  those  expressly  spe-  New-York  '  9  0  14  10 

cified,  he  will  be  drawn  into  a  vortex  pf  fooleries,”  &c.  New  Jersey,  3  0  11 


Northern  papers  are  every  week  affording  optional  Unfashionable  Pulpits— The  good  people  of  New  Britain  relative  to  territory  on  the  northwest  coast  of  •«  «»ke. 
evidence  ofthe  blighting  influence  of  Abolitionism.  Haven,  not  long  since,  shipped  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  America,  concluded  August  6th,  1827,”  agreeably  to  the 
In  (he  Windham  Association,  Mass,  there  have  been  a  pnlpit  from  one  of  their  churches,  which  had  been  re-  th,e  ^  cond  art icle  of  that  convention  :  Pro-  T°  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 

ehwed”  ba|’tlZed  dunng  lhe  associat,onal  year>  j“st  cently  remodelled.  The  poor  Heathen  were  rather  as-  straed  or  caHedTntoeffect  by  any  of  ^"officers  or  citi-  The  unders'Rne<1’  inhabitants  of  the  State  ofRhode 
■'  *  ,  „  founded  at  the  pious  present.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  didn’t  zens  of  the  United  States,  as  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  island,  respectfully  solicit  the  General  Assembly — 

Berkshire  Association  — “The  letters  from  the  a  .  ](i  ,  many  both  of  any  right  which  any  ofthe  subjects  of  Great  Britain  may  lst.lo  authorize  the  Governor,  by  an  agent,  or  other- 

chnrches  generally  complained  of  great  apathy  and  sptr-  hml  a  matk  t,  as  we  .pa.e  a  great  many,  both  ot  ^  ^  (he  territ0  herpin  mention„i  aa  provided  for  in  wlse’  ,0  w«iwre  into  llte  eircnmstances  and  condition  of 
itual  declension.”  pulpits  and  their  occupants,  without  any  detriment  what-  the  convention  aforesaid,  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  certain  no  izens  of  Rhode  Island,  who  may  have  been, 

Old  Colony  Association— Baptisms  11,  exclusions  ever  to  the  cause  of  religion.  months  after  notice  shall  be  given  as  above  provided,  by  frp,°.r!I’a,l;be :  imprisoned  and  enslaved,  in  any  stavehnld- 


The  Emancipator  makes  the  following  precious  con¬ 
fession  : 

Vert  Modest. — The  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard 
says : 

“All  of  Anti-Slavery  that  there  is  in  Whig,  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Liberty  Party,  comes,  not  of  their  own  virtue, 
but  from  a  pressure  without,  which  they  cannot  resist.” 

The  Liberty  party,  it  is  to  he  understood  from  this, 
would  be  entirely  pro-slavery,  were  it  not  for  the  virtue 


tion  aforesaid,  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  c«ftam  citizen*  of  Rhode  Island,  who  may  have  heen, 
■r  notice  shall  be  given  as  above  provided,  by  I  are,  or  sha!l,be  imprisoned  and  enslaved,  in  any  slavehold- 


party  grew  np  under  the  moral  influence  of  Anti-Slave¬ 
ry.  The  Emancipator  certainly  knows,  and  I  thank  it 
for  the  correction. 


*  the  President  of  the  United  Stales.  ’  ing  State  of  this  Union,  on  account  of  color.  Also  to 

oft  miiioirnio  /!«  guarantee  to  any  such  citizen  or  citizens  a  proper  defence 

tn,  exclusions  ^o,  J.  B.  Phillips,  of  Kennett  Square,  is  informed  that  I  Texas  Resolution.— The  following  is  Mr.  Milton  both  before  the  State  Courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
have  not  a  file  of  the  papers  in  which  the  speech  he  men-  Brown’s  Joint  Resolution  declaring  the  terms  on  which  the  United  States. 

nnhliritwl  If  he  will  send  it  me  it  shall  re-  Congress  wil1  admit  Texas  as  a  S,ate  'nt0  the  Union  :  2d-  To  Pass  a  law  defining  arid  declaring  the  rights 

ring  precious  con-  P  '  '  ’  1  Be  it  Resolved,  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  of  the  people  of  this  Slate  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  con- 

appear  in  the  Standard  as  soon  as  possible.  territory  properly  included  within,  and  rightfully  belong-  veyance  furnished  by  the  Railroad  Corporations  therein, 

...  i  — — —  ing  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  may  he  erected  into  a  new  in  order  that  the  officers  of  said  Companies  may  no  longer 

i-Slavery  Standard  From  our  Washington  Correspondent.  Slate’  10  be  caJled  l,,e  S,ate  of  TBXas  with  a  rePublici,n  claim  tight  of  insulting  or  assaulting  any  of  their 

form  of  Government  to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  passengers  on  the  sole  ground  of  a  difference  of  color, 
in  Whig,  Demo-  '  Washington,  Feb.  1,  1845.  Republic,  by  deputies  in  Convention,  assembled  with  the  3d.  To  repeal  all  laws  of  this  State  making  any  dir- 

their  own  virtue,  They  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Whilst  the  Annexa-  consent  of  the  existing  Government,  in  order  that  the  tinction  among  citizens  on  aeeounupf  color. 

;y  cannot  resist.”  ,•  _  ,  ■„  „„  „„  o  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

trstood  from  this,  tl0n  bl  aS  1  Passed  tbe  Hu’  ears  on  lts  face*  by  ,be  And  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  consent  To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

not  for  the  virtue  amendment  attached  to  it,  some  resemblance  of  a  redeem-  of  Congress  is  given  npon  thp  following  conditions,  and  The  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  the  Stale  ofRhode 


nand,  R.  Smith,  Wentworth— 6.  No  :  Hardin—  1. 
Kentucky. — Aye  :  Boyd,  Caldwell,  French,  J.  W. 
t  Stone,  Tibbatts — 5.  No  :  G.  Davis,  W.  Green,  Grider, 


and  pressure  of  the  American  Ami-Slavery  Society  and  ing  feature,  by  a  careful  examination  it  will  appear  that  with  the  following  guarantees,  to  wit:  Island,  protesting  against  the  proposed  annexation  of 

its  Standard  !  We  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  the  Southern  Dortion  mav  if  thev  desire  forever  prohibit  .1-  Said  State  to  he  formed  subject  to  the  adjustment  by  Texas  to  this  Union,  in  the  name  of  Justice,  Freedom, 
modesty  or  discrimination  of  this  sentence.”  .  .  ,  ’  „  ...  ’  ..  .  .  ,  this,Government,  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  and  the  Constitution,  respectfully  ask  that  in  ease  such 

the  establishment  of  a  tree  State  within  the  limits  ot  what  arise  with  other  Governments ;  and  that  the  Constitution  an  event  take  place,  you  will,  by  calling  a  National 
If  Liberty  Party  chooses  to  acknowledge  that,  mora-  iscaHed  Texas.  The  bill  cannot  pass  the  Senate,  but  it  is  thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  ils  adoption  by  the  Convention  for  the  purpose,  take  immediate  measures 
lity  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  creation,  and  does  not  to  be  passed  at  an  early  day  or  a  like  one  if  the  friends  Pe0Ple  'he  said  Republic  of  Texas,  shall  be  transmit-  for  a  peaceable  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

t  „«irtniniv  chott  nnt  riiemitp  tie  ’  „„  ,  ted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  lo  be  laid  before  - • - 

now  govern  Us  action,  I  certainly  shall  not  dispute  the  of  slavery  and  mm-atton  can  drum  np  enough  of  North-  Congress  for  its  final  action,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  THE  BRANDED  HAND, 

point  wilh  it,  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  know  something  ermdough-faces  and  Southern  Whigs.  The  bill  was  read  January,  1846.  The  late  frequent  aggressions  of  the  South  on  Nor- 

of  its  own  character.  I  was  rather  doubtful,  when  the  tw:ce  jn  the  Senate  on  Monday  last,  and  referred  to  the  2.  Said  State,  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  ce-  'hern  Liberty,  demands  loudly  from  the  friends  of  fieo- 
nhnvp  uaratrranh  was  written  whether  it  was  not  too  n  r  •„  ,  .  ,  ,  ding  to  the  United  States,  all  mines  minerals,  salt  lakes,  donj  ,a  the  North,  a  united  and  powerful  expression  of 

above  paragraph  was  written,  whether  it  was  not  too  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Globe  growls,  but  and  9prinffs.  and  a)so  a,j  pub]ic  pdificeSj  fortifications,  'heir  entire  sympathy  with  the  Anti-Slavery  prisoners; 
greata  concession,  to  acknowledge  that  Eastern  third  they  never  do  business  in  a  Jiurry— or  in  too  great  a  hur-  barracks, ports,  and  harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards,  docks,  'hetr  unqualified  approval  of  their  course;  and  their 
party  grew  np  under  the  moral  influence  of  Anti-Slave-  ry_  jf  jt  should  turn  out  that  the  land-jobbers  and  slave  magazines,  armamenls,  and  all  other  property  and  means  deeP  abhorrence  of  the  tyranny  which  confines  them  in 
ry.  The  Emancipator  certainly  knows,  and  I  thank  it  speculators  of  Texas  cannot  at  this  session,  either  bv  Pertaining  Jo  the  public  defence,  belonging  lo  said  Repub  Southern  dungeons.  As  one  means  of  expressing  that 
7  .  .  speculators  ot  Texas,  cannot,  at  ims -esston,  eitner  ny  ^  of  Texa*  shau  retain  all  the  public  funds,  debts,  tax-  sentiment,  it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  paper,  lobe  devo¬ 
ur  the  correction.  treaty,  dr  by  the  daring  and  impudent  expedient  of  a  joint  es,  and  dues  of  every  kind,  which  may  belong  to,  or  be  'Bd  to  the  cause  of  these  noble  Anti-Slavery  martyrs. 

.  ■ .  resolution,  succeed  in  annexing  Texas  to  this  already  due  and  owing  said  Republic ;  ami  shall  also  retain  all  the  Its  title  and  motto  will  be—  THE  BRANDED  HAND  ! 

Black  Laws.  nearly  (by  slavery)  ruined  Union,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  lying  within  its  limits,  to  7J'!1,  pbp  pBJ,l1.®h<?dv°nfcpa  mfion,lh’  at. fifty  “nW*  ,year’ 

,  -  — .  .  ,  .  .  ,  .  ...  .  ,  .  ,  ,  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  payable  on  delivery  of  the  first  number.  It  will  know 

By  the  laws  of  Illinois,  every  colored  person  coming  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  said  Republic  of  Texas;  anti  the  residue  of  said  lands,  n0  particular  sect  in  religion  or  organization  in  Slavery, 
into  the  State,  is  obliged  lo  give  bonds  that  he  or  she  may,  by  another  election,  see  more  intelligibly  int->  this  after  discharging  said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  he  disposed  A.U>  therefore,  who  love  truth  and  liberty,  are  invited  lo 
will  not  become  a  burden  to  it,  and  all  supposed  to  be  fu-  scheme,  and  guard  against  it  at  the  ballet-box,  remember-  of  as  said  Slate  may  direct ;  but  in  no  event  are  said  debts  ajd  us-  -''J1  profits  beyond  costs  of  publishing,  to  he 
...  ,  ,  ,,  .  ,  ,  and  liabilities  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  Government  given  to  the  prisoners.  All  communications  relative 

gitive  slaves,  are  imprisoned,  and  indentured,  and  then  mg  that  already  does  one  man  in  the  South,  with  five  hun-  ^ftheLTnited  States  10  ll,e  PaPB'  to  he  left  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Office,  Provi- 

sold  for  a  year  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  imprison-  dred  slaves,  have  as  many  votes  as  three  hundred  fteetnen  3,  New  States,  of  convenient  size,  and  having  sufficient  dmce-  _ 

mem,  if  not  claimed  by  his  or  her  master.  A  person  seiz-  of  the  North.  population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  the  said  NOTICE. 

ed  under  this  law  in  Kendall  County,  was  recently  ad-  The  bill  to  establish  a  territorial  Government  for  Ore-  State, be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  New-York  Anti- 
vetlis.d  tb,  .It  b,  ,h.  Sheriff,  Sr„.  ..e»„ne„  I,.,  ...  i.  ,he  „de,  *  ,be  d„  „  .he  Ko„,e.  I,  »  e.lled  ,  JXgSfflirS’X  5^235  tSST  SKCS  SntSlS 

ensued  among  the  people  in  consequence.  A  public  Northern  question,  and  judging  from  its  very  Northern  tt-  out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  36  de-  cinoatJ0  o’clock,  A.  M.  ’  W  .W.  Brown,  of  Buffalo  and 
meeting  has  been  held,  and  the  Black  code  denounced  in  mits,  I  should  think  it  was  very  appropriately  surnamed.  Frees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  j.  b.  Jfentlerion  ail’d  G.  B.’stebhins,  of  Massachusetts’ anil 
no  measured  terms  A  similar  law  exists  in  Indiana.  I  believe  we  are  bound  to  tread  on  some  neighbors  toes.  M.iaso«"  Compromise,  shall  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  0Jher  able  advocates  of  the  cause,  will  be  present.  All 
no  measured  terms,  a  muiuhi  mw  uiau**  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  wilh  or  without  Slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  State  ask-  nersons  are  earnesilv  invitpil  to  ntiPnd  Vtv  rlir^ntinn  nf 

These  laws,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  It  seems  to  afford  the  members  much  pleasure  to  tell  how  ing  admjssion  may  desire.  ?he  Executive  Committee  ^  d 


These  laws,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Suprei 


*e  not  unconstitutional,  though  brave  they  are,  this  bill  affording  them  a 


we  are  bound  to  tread  on  some  neighbors  loes.  Compromis 

„  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  with  or  without  Slav 

,o  afford  the  members  much  pleasure  to  tell  how  ;ng  admission  may  d 
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ate  text.  The  last  members  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  he]d  in  Greenville,  to  lake  into  consideration  the  prac- 
1  bill,  were  Messrs.  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  and  A.  V.  Brown,  1  ticabilily  and  propriety  of  forming  an  association  in  Bond 


It  thus  appears,  that  of  the  Democratic  votes  in  favor 


One  would  think  that  the  question,  in  this  matter,  would  Pennsylvania,  10  o  ()  id 

he,  whether  promises  are  based  on  the  conditions  which  Maryland  0  0  0  5 

are  expressly  specified.  The  very  complaint  that  they  Virginia,  10  10  3 

who  renounce  the  Constitution  ofthe  United  States,  have  North  Carolina,  5  0  0  4 

against  it,  is,  that  certain  conditions  are  contained  ih  it,  6  2  0  0 

which  they  cannot  perform,  and  therefore  cannot  pro-  Alabama.  6  1  0  0 

mitt  to  perform.  (  The  author  illustrates  his  position  by  Mississippi,  4  0  0  0 

the  instance  of  “4  distinguished  gentleman  of/  Massa-  ^Vjsiana’  9  D  2  10 

chnsetts,  who  resigned  his  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Indiana,  8  0  0  2 

and  renounced  his  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,”  on  Illinois,  ,6  0  0  1 

account  ofthe  Slavery  clauses.  “  Whence,”  he  proceeds,  Tennessee  54  0  0 

“  these  strange  proceedings?  Does  he  not  know  that  Missouri,  ’  5  0  0  0 

our  oath  to  God  cannot  be  recalled  ?”  fnimilable  moral-  Michigan,  1  0  2  0 

ist !  Have  you  not  just  told  us  that  “  it  is  unlawful  lo  Arkansas,  1  0  0  0 

make  a  wicked  promise”  to  man?  Does  the  circum-  112  g  28  70 

stance  of  invoking  Divine  vengeance  on  our  heads,  if  ft  thus  appears,  that  of  the  Democratic  votes  in  favor 
we  refuse  obedience,  make  the  guilt  of  the  wicked  pro-  0f  tbe  resolution,  there  were  53  from  free,  and  50  from 
miseless?  But  this  “  farce,”  itseems, springs  from  “his  slave  States.  The  8  ’VSkhig  votes  in  favor  were  all  frotn 

.  r  r  .1  n.  U.  .....  ...JIJ  .u,;..  ..  Slave  States.  Of  the  votes  in  the  negative,  the  28  Demo- 

want  of  information  !  He  has  nevet  studied  ethics  as  ^  ^  ^  fwm  thp  free  Stales  .  and  of  „,e  whigS)  52 

a  science  !  !  He  is  ignorant  that  an  oath  to  support  the  were  from  fi  ee!  aad  18  from  slave  States.  The  number 
Constitution  does  nof  include  those  parts  which  are  op-  of  Democrats  voting  was  140  ;  consisting  of  81  from  free 
posed  ,0  the  Divine  Law  M!  ”  Admirable  casuist,  But  »<>  “/^gamsf^The  nlm^oAvhJstuig' °wfs 
is  it  not  «  unlawful  to  make  the  promise,”  knowing  that  7g .  consistiag  0f  52  ft om  free,  and  26  from  slaveStates. 
it.  is  unlawful  to  keep  it  ?  Of  course,  nobody  is  bound  Those  26  were  divided  into  8  for,  and  18  against.  The 

to  keep  a  wicked  promise,  but  is  not  everybody  bound  69  Democrats  from  slave,  aad  the  52  Whigs  from  free 

J  .  ,  „  ,  ,  ...  _  •„  States,  al,  of  course,  voted,  the  former  for,  and  the  letters 

to  refrain  from  making  one  ?  And,  again,  “a  promise  aga(n’t_ 

is  to  be  construed  in  the  sense  in  which  the  promiser  sup-  “  ,  ,  ■, 

poses  the  promisee  received  it.”  To  whom  is  the  pro-  isiklc  rolltlcs. 

raise  to  support  the  Constitution  made  ?  To  all  the  peo-  The  ]ate  Third  party  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  pass- 

pie  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  ed>  amopg  otherSj  the  f0u0Wing  resolutions : 

Slavery  clauses,  to  those  whose  interests  they  are  intend-  ^  (here  ,g  pp  necpssan,  difference  W 

ed  to  protect.  And  yet  this  doctor  of  morality  would  lween  po]itical  aclion  aI)d  molai  actfon  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
liave  us  promise  To  do  these  things  for  a  certain  conside-  trary,  just  in  the  degree  in  which  the  policy  of  a  party 
ration,  and  then,  after  it  has  been  received,  refuse  to  per-  or  of  a  State,  is  prompted  by  moral  feelings  and  directed 

_  4I  ,  ..  •  _ *  t  nnne.n:on„nc.  1  lo  a  moral  object,  political  action  moral  action. 

form  them,  because  they  are  against  our  consciences  !  Therefore.  Resolved,  That  a  man,  who,  for  the  aho- 
This  may  be  gooifmorality  in  the  theological  school  of  ijtion  of  slavery,  uses  only  his  lips  or  his  pen,  performs 
New  Haven,  hut  I  can  tell  lvim  it  would  be  scouted  in  less  “  moral  action,”  in  that  behalf,  than  he  who  uses  his 
the  gaming-house  and  the  brothel,  as  a  doctrine  ingon-  lips,  his  pen,  and  his  vote. 

sistenl  with  the  most  degraded  forms  of  human  society.  The  amount  of  this  logic  is,  that  though  the  vote  may 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  indignant  eloquence?  be  in  itself  immoral,  if  he  who  uses  it,  professes  to  be 
The  author  exclaims,  “What  an  absurd  waste  of  talent !  governed  by  “  moral  feelings,”  then  the  vote  itself  be- 
What  a  sacrifice  of  personal  advantages,  of  reputation,  of  comes  also  tuhral.  In  other  words,  the  end  sanctifies  the 
influence,  of  office,  OF  INCOME  1”  Hinc  ilia  la-  means.  If  your  purpose  is  a  good  one,  no  matter  how 
chryma  !  Hence  these  tears!  This  is  a  fair  specimen  wicked  the  instrument  by  which  you  may  endeavor  to 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  mo-  effect  it.  Sin  may  become  righteousness  if  you  only 
rality  are  manufactured  to  order  for  the  American  mar-  mean  right.  Horse-stealing  is  a  great  virtue,  if  you 
ket.  They  must  be  so  made  up  as  not  to  interfere  wilh  steal  to  ride  to  church— supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
personal  advantages,  reputation,  influence,  office,  and  in-  ment,  that  going  to  church  is  a  virtuous  act.  Slave- 
come  !  These  must  make  up  the  God  to  whom  the  mo-  holders  justify  Slavery  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning, 
ralist  refers,  when  he  says,  “That  a  promise  can  create  They  hold  the  slaves,  for  their  good,  and  are  very  moral 
no  obligation  to  do  what  God  forbids.  These  things  are  and  pious  people,  because  their, act  “is  prompted  by  no¬ 
lo  he  gained,  honestly  if  we  can,  bat  at  any  rate  gained,  ral  feelings,  and  directed  to  a  moral  action”— the  care  of 
Such  are  the  responses  which  are  ottered  forth  by  the  an-  the  poor.  There  are  several  flaws  somewhere  in  these 
thentie  oracles  of  the  American  Church  !  Bible  Politics. 

The  doctrine  maintained  in  tfeis  article  as  to  the  law¬ 
fulness  of  taking  an  oath  to  do  certain  specified  things,  Pro-Slavery  Logie, 

believed  by  the  juror  to  be  criminal,  and  the  permission  A  letter-writer  in  the  Tribune,  who  dates  his  letter 
granted  him  to  break  his  oath,  when  he  pleases,  in  those  somewhere  in  Virginia,  expatiates  with  great  earnestness 
particulars,  is' the  very  concentration  of  jacobinism — the  upon  the  happy  condition  of  the  Southern  slaves.  He 
very  essence  of  anarchical  radicalism.  It  is  inconsistent,  thinks  they  are  really  the  masters,  and  one  would  sup- 
noi  merely  wilh  civil  Government,  but  with  human  socie-  Pose>  prom  b‘s  account,  the  most  happy  race  of  mortals  on 
ty.  It  severs  the  sacred  bonds  of  contracts  which  hold  the  face  ofthe  globe.  Jt  is  a  pity  the  fellow  couldn’t  be 
society  together.  It  leaves  every  man  free  to  do  what  suffered  to  try  a  six  months  residence  on  a  cotton  or  su- 
seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,  without  regard  to  his  most  Sar  plantation,  with  a  peck  of  corn  per  week,  and  a  salt 
solemn  engagements.  It  permits  one,  after  receiving  the  herring  per  day,  and  free  admission  to  the  whipping-post, 
consideration  of  a  bargain,  to  refuse  to  comply  with  the  He  has  “taken  some  pains  to  examine,”  and  is  quite  con- 
conditions  upon  which  he  received  it.  Such  a  doctrine,  vinced  that  “  the  horrible  stories  circulated  by  the  fana- 
if  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  results,  would  reduce  soci-  tics,  aye  in  the  main  false.”  In  the  next  sentence  he 
ciety  to  its  original  elements,  and  produce  a  social  chaos,  tells  us  that  “one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  whole 
They  who  adopt  the  reasoning  and  the  conduct  which  slave  system,  is,  the  hiridg- of  females  to  open  prostitu- 
this  rare  moralist  condemns,  however  ignorant  and  want-  tion,”  and  that  this  is  done,  “in  the  religious  cities  of 
ing  in  information  they  may  be,  yet,  at  least,  know  a  lie  Richmond  and  Norfolk.”  This  is  qneer  proof  or  the 
when  they  see  it,  and  have  information  enough  to  discern  “  happy  condition.”  He  should  give  us  a  few  more  of 
that  it  cannot  be  innocently  uttered,  even  though  they  the  results  of  his  researches, 
mean  to  cheat  the  party  to  whom  it  is  told  at  the  time  of 

telling  it.  The  ingenuities  of  sophistry,  (he  intricacies  Law  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

of  casuistry,  are  needed  by  those  who  wish  to  convince  By  the  old  law  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  intro- 
themselves  that  they  can  rightfully  promise  to  do  a  wick-  duction  of  slaves  within  their  limits  was  prohibited.  This 
ed  action,  and  receive  the  price,  and  then  refuse  to  do  it,  law  was  re-enacted  by  Congress,  when  the  cession  of  the 
when  the  performance  is  regularly  demanded  of  them,  ten  miles  square  was  accepted,  and  has  never  been  re- 
This  must  be  the  “science  of  ethics”  to  which  the  pious  pealed.  The  Supreme  Court,  under  Judge  McLean,  de- 
author  alludes,  to  our  ignorance  of  which,  he  attributes  cided  last  winter,  that  a  slave  brought  into  the  District 
our  “absurd  and  extravagant  conduct.”  To  this  charge  was  free  by  this  law.  A  similar  case  has  been  recently 
we  very  willingly  plead  guilty.  We  neither  know,  nor  decided.  A  female  slave  brought  into  the  District  by  a 
desire  to  know,  anything  of  such  a  system  of  morality.  I  Virginian,  refused  to  return  with  her  master,  and  sued  for 


Work  is  pardoned  and  released.  Everybody  must  re¬ 
joice  at  this  for  his  sake,  but  more  for  that  of  his  wife,  ’ 
while  the  fate  of  his  companions  seems  the  sadder,  be-  1 
cause  the  slaveholders  themselves  seem  to  doubt  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  their  proceedings.  It  is  not  often  men  whom  so¬ 
ciety  esteems  really  criminal,  are  pardoned  because  they 
have  a  wife  and  children,  and  have  shown  “  proper  con¬ 
trition.”  The  hearts  of  the  slaveholders  are  softening. 
Delia  Webstqjr,  it  is  reported,  will  be  pardoned,  when  the 
excitement  has  somewhat  subsided.  The  following  pa¬ 
ragraph  is  frrim  the  St.  Louis  Republic  : 


of  Tennessee,  and  in  the  negative,  Mr.  Hunt,  of  New-  County,  Illinois. 

1  .  „  „„  After  some  discussion  of  the  principles  of,  this  “  plan  R1[„ 

York,  E.  J.  Morns,  of  Pennsylvan.a,  Severance,  G.  Da-  for  i£nprovinf,  tlie  physica|,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  - 2 - ™ 

vis,  and  Adams,  the  latter  by  his  great  modesty  in  the  case,  condition  of  society,”  Rev.  James  Stafford  was  appoint-  ashes 

quite  putting  to  shame  those  who  had  so  lightly  spoken  ed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  report,  hy  a  public  ad-  P»Mnl  »nrt  1844. 

on  the  subject.  He  said  he  had  not  yet  sufficiently  in-  drtf  at  lhp.  npxl  «««*»».««  Friday,  the  31st  instant  CANDLi 

,  „  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  I00I4  out  a  suitable  lo-  Mould,  tallow  lb. 

formeddumself  to  attempt  to  address  the  Committee  on  so  cation,  and  to  receive  proposals  fora  domain;  also  a  |pem 
I  grave  a  subject.  He  was  a  commissioner  at  the  treaty  of  Committee  to  draft  a  Constitution,  &c.  >eat<i  0l  COAL 

Ghent,  to  settle  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  but  what  About  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  lands,  stock,  Ac.  Liverpool, chaldron, 

.  ,  ....  ,  ,  „  were  subscribed  to  aid  in  Hus  ohiect,  provided  it  should  Newcastle 

has  experience  to  do  with  poItUcal  economy  now-a-days?  h?  thon?hl  advisable,  after  further  investigation,  loorga-  and  p.ct0n 


Will  the  Liberator  please  copy. 

NEW-YORK  WHOLESALE  PRICES  CURRENT- 


18  «Perienw  *  d0  with  P°litical  econotny  now'a-days  ?  he  lhop?bt  advisable,  after  further  inVestigatiou,  to  orga-  gg*  . ^ 
A  bill  of  another  complexion  is  under  warm  discussion  niz<.  the  Association. — Baptist  Helmet.  Anthracite,  c.oooibs. 

the  Senate,  ft  iff  the  bill  for  reducing  postage,  and  comvnred  with  the  West  lV*lie».-We  have  re-  _  °2!*“L 


exciterngnt  has  somewhat  subsided.  The  following  pa-  ‘  ,  .  ...  »  V  «-e>  Ireland  Compared  with  the  West  Mies — We  have  re-  jm  < 

ragraph  is  from  the  St.  Louis  Repuhlic  :  frpm  aPPearances>  something  will  be  done.  It  is  pro-  cejved  a  letter  from  an  Irish  lady,  llte  wife  of  an  En-  Sumatra 

poswd  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege  and  put  letters  at  slish  officer  stationed  in  the  island  of  Dominica,  from  1La',“.1_r'acw' 

We  learn  from  Jefferson  City  that  Gov.  Edwards  has  &pd  tep  _7pts  which  we  extract  a  remark,  intended  only  for  theeye  of  a  Cuba 

pardoned  the  Abolitionist,  Work,  who  was  sentenced  to  _  "  ' '  .  .  'family-relation,  and  therefore  perfectly  truthful: —  Brav.il 

the  penitentiary  about  three  years  since,  for  assisting  in  rhe  one  dfU  election  bill  has  been  signed  by  the  Pre-  «r,ast  June  we  were  rather  alarmed  by  a  temporary  St- Bom'“scOTTON. 
the  escape  of  negroes  from  Marion  county.  His  punish-  sident.  rising  amongst  the  negroes.  The  census  was  lo  be  taken,  New  Orleans 

“  '  "  ’  •*  ind,  <m  Bay  did  not  mimtand  it,  they  feared  they  were  Alabama 

0  be  reduced  lo  Slavery.  However,  it  was  soon  suppres- 
ted,  . and  order  has  been  now  some  time  restored.  It  was  {jPjJUJ  faip 


ment  was  fixed  for  pine  years.  There  are  two  others 
sentenced  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  offence,  who  will 
probably  remain  until  the  expiration  of  their  time.  In 
the  case  of  Work,  it  is  stated,  that  he  has  manifested  pro¬ 
per  contrition  for  his  offence,  and  as  he  has  a  wife  and  =  -.y..  --  ------  _ —  cided  part  against  the  negroes,  and  were  for  the  severest  DOMESTICS. 

several  children — one  of  which  he  has  never  seen,  pub-  (Spiteral  £  terns.  measures.  As  it  was  they  behaved  with  great  cruelty,  and  sl>jrbnga,  brown  3-4  « 

lie  opinion  will  sanction  and.  justify  the  clemency  of  t|ie  shot  many  negroes  without  remorse,  while  the  poor  blacks  j0.'  ble»chc<l  7 

Governor.  It  is  to  be  hoped;  that  this  act  may  have  its  Oregon.— We  present  a  synopsis  of  the  Bill  to  organize  never  took  a  single  life,  even  where  they  had  power  to  do  do.  s.  I.  do,  7 

proper  influence  upon  those  Abolitionists  who  are  outside  a  Territorial  Governmnet  in  Oregon,  as  amended  in  the  so.  They  are  a  very  harmless  race,  and  making  wonder-  Sheetmffs,  brown  4-4  ^7 

ofthe  prison  walls,  but  who,  if  they  persist  in  their  Committee  or  the  Whole  and  reported  to  the  House  on  fol  progress  in  civilization  since  their  enfranchisement.  do;  bleachei  4.4  7 

course,  deserve  places  within  them.  Saturday. _ Tribune.  I  often  compare  this  country  with  my  own  poor,  dirty  Ire-  ^  do.  do.  6-4  la 

r  e  ,1  ,  .  r  ,  —  .  land,  and  find,  the  desvised  black  skin  has  a  decided  advan-  Calicoes,  blue  7 

-  -  Section  1st  defines  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory  as  “  ‘  .  J*  rMicrnr  „  <>o.  fancy  b 

Proscription  in  Ohio.  follows:— “All  the  country  belonging  to  the  United  tagemma  y  p  ■  PlaldB  | 

.  ,  ....  ,  ,  .  .  T  .  .  .  -  States,  lying  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun-  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  at  Pittsburg,  co  40 

A  long  petition  has  been  sent  to  the  Legislature  of  tains,  and/bounded  on  the  south  by  the  42d,  and  on  the  last  Wednesday,  caused  by  the  efforts  of  a  Virginian,  Checks4-4  8 

Ohio,  praying  that  body  “  to  prevent  the  immigration,  north  by  the  54th  degree  and  40  minutes  of  north  lati-  aided  by  a  collecting  Constable,  to  secure  a  runaway  Cotton  yam,  s  a  13  to 

and  permanent  settlement  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  in  tude.”  slave.  The  (so-called)  owner  arrested  the  slave,  but  d°f  2P  a ’3  22 

that  qtntp  ”  Thp  mpmnrini  nssprfs  that  it  has  pvpr  hppn  The  2d  and  3d  sectinns  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the  keeper  of  the  jail  would  not  admit  her  without  a  DRUGS  &  DYES, 

that  State.  1  he  memorial  asserts  that,  it  has  ever  been  &  Gaveynor  and  Secretaryj  t0  continue  in  office  five  years,  regular  commitment ;  he  (hen  took  her  before  an  ex-AI-  Alum,  S.  3j « 

the  policy  of  that  State,  to  exclude  this  description  of  per-  unless  sooner  dismissed  by  the  President,  and  to  reside  derman,who  refused  to  do  anything  in  the  matter.  In  Cochineal  1.20  0 

sons  from  her  territory,  and  lias  therefore  made  it  unlaw-  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  while  the 4th, section  de-  the  meantime,  a  crowd  was  collected,  who  took  means  Myrrh,  E.Indiei,  11  \ 

fill  for  a  black  to  bear  testimony  in  a  ease  where  a  white,  6aaa  'bp  iluties  of  the  Secretary.  to  aid  the  slave  to  escape.  The  woman  sot  off  in  safe-  do.  copal  washed  36, 

Section  5th  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Court  to  ty. — -25.  do.  Arabie  Turitc^  as  t 

is  a  party ;  and  has  also  excluded  them  from  common  consi§t  of  0ne  Judge,  with  Common  Law  and  Chancery  „T  ,  r  u  nifo?r^u  i  go  ! 

schools,  and  denied  them  the  other  rights  of  citizenship,  -urisdiction.  Impoifdplif  Verdict.-— We  learn  from  the  Albany  Even-  eastor  Eallt  'eo 

scoundrels,  must  you  continue  to  be  so  ?  But  notwith-  by  CongresS)  untll  lhe  organization  of  the  General  As-  -T°l'a  Jr;  tried  before  the  Ctrcmt  Court  of  Albany  Vitnol,  W“«EW00Dg  8 

standing  these  precautions,  the  blacks  are  continually  sembly.  To  this  section  there  is  a  proviso  in  the  follow-  County,  on  Friday,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  against  all  urazilletto,  ton  18.00  o 
“forcing”  themselves  into  the  State.  The  memorial  ing  words:— «  That  Slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  ex-  |[1B  defendants  of  $  ; ,  n't !’  *2  i  n  t  i  ft’  nTdl Furtk°0Cuba  25  00  a 

r„ribp,  «tpfp.  Ib»t  Okin  b»=  „  01»„0  q,o,„  Tt  cept  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  they  were  present,  when  in  1841,  thff  plaintiff  as  deputy  Irwoico  is'oo  a 

furthei  states  that  Ohio  has  never  been  a  slave  State.  It  fee  do,  convicted  sha!]  not  exist  ia  said  Territory.”  sheriff,  was  lynched  by  a  company  of  Indians  for  attempt-  Lodo^Xy°.  HZ  a 

adds :  The  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  1 1th  sections  relate  to  un-  !aa  t0  sarve  a  le^!  Procei!S  ln  ,be  towa  of  Berae>  and  r .  FATHERS. 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  imnortant  details  that  they  did  not  iff  any  manner  discountenance  the  pro-  Live,  foreign  lb.  U 

like  return  to^nsure  which  Uiev’ask  thaTthei^  threslf  Section  12th  provides  for  the  election  of  members  of  ceedmgs.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  law  in  such  cases  °'  meriCp?SH.  ' 

llolds^hall’  be  urtvisfted  b'v^tis^nresence'^and^his^Mike  tbe  General  Assembly,  whenever  the  number  of  free  ™abps  distinction  between  the  designing  men  who  Drycod,cwt.  2.433, 
for  his  welfare  asTheir  own  ”S  '  while  male  i"habi‘a«ts  °Yer  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  a'e  the  mere  instruments  in  perpetrating  an  outrage  of  Dry  scale  1.25  , 

for  hts  welfare  as  their  own.  shall  exceed  5,000  ;  and  the  13th  and  14th  sections  pre-  character,  and  the  men  who,  by  their  presence,  and  *g^2»* 

The  petitioners  now  ask  that  the  colored  people  shall  scribes  certain  necessary  preliminaries  to  such  election.  hy  a  word,  a  smile,  or  a  nod,  encourage  or  countenance  gmoked  do.  lb.  .9 

be  incapacitated  from  buying  or  holding  real  estate,  and  Section  15th  declares  that  there  shall  be  one  represen-  ^  outrage.  All  are  principals,  alike  guilty,and  subject  Mackerel,  t,  bbl,  18.9*  < 

that  all  contracts  made  by  them,  or  with  them,  shall  be  ^ive  for  every  500  free  white  male  inhabitants  provi-  to  the  same  pun^hment-even  of  death,  if  a  murder  is  to.  No.  j 

,  ded  that  the  whole  number  of  representatives  shall  ne-  committed. — lnbune.  Shad,  Ct.  hf.  bbl.  ,5.87j 

null  and  void.  These  people,  no  doubt,  call  themselves  Ter  exceed  50  Payment  ofthe  Pemylvania  Interest.- The  State  Trea-  Backsp-t.  bbl.  7.5o 

good  Democrats  and  Christians,  and  very  likely  are  mem-  Section  16th  prescribes  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  surer  has  been  busy  during  the  day,  at  the  Bank  of  Pensyl-  HerrtoTpickltd  3.50 

bers  of  one  or  the  other  ofthe  parties,  which  is  continu-  declares  that  the  judges  df  elections  shall  reject  the  votes  vania,  in  payimr  the  interest  falling  due  upon  the  funded  do.  scale,  per  box,  60 

ally  prating  ofits  love  of  liberty,  as  well  as  members  of  of  all  persons  who  refuse  to  renounce  allegiance  to  other  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  instant.  There  do.  No  1  35 

J  1  _  ,  TT  ,  .  Governments.  v/as  quite  an  exciting,  though  pleasent  time  of  it  \— Cor-  eo.  wo.  z  ^ 

some  so-called  Christian  Church.  Such  Heathenism  Section  17th  fixes  the  term  of  office  of  the  representa-  respondence  Tribune.  ftussia,  lb.  i 

would  disgrace  the  Carribees.  ,« mu  •  -  T  •  An  Important  Case  Decided.- A  suit  has  been  pend-  Arneri^‘nR  . 

-  The  18th,  19th,  and  20th  seettons  provide  for  a  Legts-  .  for  S(frae  time  in  the  Connty  Court,  at  Shawneetown,  GencBee  p?r  bbl  4  M 

lative  Council,  to  consist  of  five  members,  to  be  elected  T1,  fnr  tL^  nparnfaQ  mannmiftpd  in  that  Tmv  4  aif 

Freedom  ofthe  Press— 1 The  Charleston  (S.C.)  Con-  by  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  and  section  21st  spe-  s,ate  seventeen  years  ago!  The  suit  went  against  the  MioLg.n  '  4.8tj 


GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


>.  heavy  a  13$ 

>.  damaged  101  a  12 
LUHBElt. 

|  80.00  a  35.00 


a  very  exciting  lime.  The  former  masters  took  a  most  de-  Upland,’  good  and  fair  6f  a  7 j  Scantling  j 
cided  part  against  the  negroes,  and  were  for  the  severest  I  .  DOMESTICS.  I  do.  c 


Oregon. — We  present  a  synopsis  of  the  Bill  to  organize  r 


A  long  petition  has  been  sent  to  the  Legislature  of  tajns,  and'/bounded  on  t 
Ohio,  praying  that  body  “to  prevent  the  immigration,  north  by  the  54th  degr 
and  permanent  settlement  of  negroes  and  mulatt;oes  in  tude.” 
that  State.”  The  memorial  asserts  that  it  has  ever  been 


22  a  23  Neavitas  28  it  30 

SS.  NAILS. 

3)  a  31  Cut,  44  a  404  per  lb.  44  a  41 
10  a  1.30  (3d  1  cent  and  2d  2  cents  more.) 


if  Pitch  ’  .87 1  a  1.00 

5  Rosin,  N.  C.  &  W.  .56  a  .66 
5  Turp,  Wil’ton  soft  2,G2j  a  3.00 

1  Spirits  turp’tine  vai,  37  a  39 
Jj  .  OILS, 


“  They  have  done  him  no  harm,  and  they  only  seek  a  1 
like  return,  to  insure  which  they  ask  that  their  thresh- 
holds  shall  be  unvisited  by  his  presence :  and  this  alike  1 
for  his  welfare  as  their  own.” 


lative  Council,  to  consist  of  five  members,  to  be  elected  T.r  ,■  r  th  r,e mnniimiitail  in  that 

Freedom  ofthe  Press— ' The  Charleston  (S.C.)  Con-  by  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  and  section  21st  spe-  s,ate  seventeen  y  eat!  ago  The  suit  went  against  the 
rier  refuses  any  longer  to  exchange  with  the  New  Bedrord  ctfies  five  years  as  their  term  of  office.  plaintiffs,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  negroes  who  had  been 

Mercury,  because  that  paper  has  ventured  to  say  some-  Section  22d  to  29th, xnelusive,  relate  to  minor  details.  confined  in  jai,  were  set  at  liberty. 

,  ,  „  ,  ,  J  Section  30th  prescribes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  J  ?  _ _  _ - 

j  thing  about  that  which  is  pleasantly  called  the  Peculiar  an(j  contains  the  following  proviso  :  Provided  always,  ~ 

I  Institution”  of  the  North — Liberty,  The  Mercury  will  That  in  cases  where  any  British  subject,  resident  or  tra- 

learn  in  due  time,  if  it  deserves  to,  somethins  of  the  spirit  di"g  i»  Territory  of  Oregon,  shall  be  arrested,  On  First  day  fbc  26  ultimo,  at  New  York,  Phf.be,  wife 

,  . .  ,  rr.1  C.  J  1  •  ■.  ir  r  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  misdemeanor  or  of  I  homas  Willis,  ot  Jericho,  L.  t. 

of  Southern  chivalry.  The  Standard  conceives  itself  for-  fe,ony)  lhe  saaie  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  nearest  - ---  . . 

tunate  to  get  one  exchange  south  ofthe  Line,  by  paying  tribunal  of  the  British  Government  having  jurisdiction  NOTICES. 

for  it.  over  the  offence :  This  provision  not  to  apply  after  the -  - - 

-  ■  —  .  —  period  of  twelve  months  from  any  notice  which  may  be  WINDHAM  COUNTY,  CT. 

Kidnapping.  The  Philadelphia  Sun  mentions  twoun- 


Ohio,  round  and  flat  4.81J  a  .  New-York,  br 
Pennsylvania  .  a  .  Castile 

Braudywine  4.68J  a  4.75  Sr 

Georgetown  4.62J  a  .  German  11). 

Baltimore  c.  mills  4.50  a  4.62$  English,  hoop 
Richmond  c.  mills  5.62$  a  5.75  Trieste,  in  bo 
do.  country  4.56  a  4.62$  American 
Alexandria  4.50  a  O.  Spring 


colored  children.  One  was  a  little  girl  named  Eliza 
Thompson,  and  the  other  a  child  often  years  of  age,  a 
daughter  of  ,a  Mr.  Daily.  The  kidnappers  in  both  in¬ 
stances  were  colored  men*  An  attempt  was  also  made  a  t  iV,  u 

few  days  since  lo  kidnap  a  respectable  colored  man  in  Sections  36th  and  37th  provide  for  the  erection  of  forts,  At  the  last  meeting  a  Committee  was  chosen  to  take 
Harrisburg.  He  was  knocked  down,  and  tied,  but  was  ^“stSh  pr’ovides  for  a  grant  of  640  acres  of  land  I 

rescued  hy  some  persons  passing  by.  to  every  white  male  inhabitant  of  the  age  of  eighteen  form>  ^hich  Committee  are  to  report  at.  lhe  above  named  A 

The  Cincinnati  Herald  says,  that  a  colored  man  was  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  cultivate  and  use  the  same,  rneetin?.  Friends,  will  yon  not,  on*  and  nil,  be  ni  y (un¬ 
earned  off  on  the  18th  ultimo,  by  five  negro-hunters,  from  or  any  part  thereof,  for  five  consecutive  years,  or  to  his  post,  to  hear  the  report  of  said  Corn ipiltee,  prepared  to  p 

heirs  in  case  of  his  decease1  and  section  39th  provides  mnr*»h  rivht  nnwnrd  with  the  work  shi-mld  ; i  fippm.wi  , 

the  Seminary  at  Red  Oak,  Brown  County,  where  he  was  for  ?  to  every  marr^^^  ”  ^AMES^^ WhIIdMB  Se^  0 

a  student.  He  was  defended  by  several  women  m  the  lo  the  previous  arrant,  and  lor  the  grant  of  aljkequanti-  _ _  JY 

samehouse  wilh  him,  butwas  at  length  captured.  The  ty  to  the  father  for  each  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  KENNETT  ANTr-SLAVERY  SOCIETY.  ?, 

g  j  .  ,  ,  which  he  may  have,  or  which  may  be  born  to  him  during  A  stated  meeting  of  the  Kennett  Anti  Slavery  Socieiv, 

k.dnappers  afterwards  became  alarmed,  and  lie  was  per-  ^  fiye  years  aforesaid.  win  be  helJ  at  Kf„nett  meeling.house,  on  7U.  .lay,  the  > 

mitted  to  escape.  i  Section  40th  requires  a  patent  to  insure  the  validity  of  8th  of  2d  mo.  at  1  o’clock,  P.  M. 

,  !  J  ■  any  sale  or  contract  of  lands,  and  contains  a  provision  as  JOHN  B.  PHLLlFS,  Sec.  r 

follows:  Provided  always,  That  the  future  grants  of  lands  - ’  „ 

The  Tables  Turned— A  slave  in  Netf  Orleans  has  contemplated  by  this  act,  shall  be  subject'  to  the  settle-  PETITIONS,— PETITIONS !  RHODE  ISLA.ND. 

been  condemned  to  death  for  horribly  treating  her  mistress  ment  of  any  dispute  now  pendins  between  Great  Britain  It  has  been  thought  best  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  her  mistress’ child.  What  her  provocation  was,  is  and  lhe  United  States,  in  relation  to  their  respective  of  the  Rhode  Island  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  issue  the 
.  ,  ,  .  ,  .  claims,  and  subject  also  to  the  acquirement,  by  treaty  following  forms  of  petition  for  signature, 

not  stated.  The  case  is  published  far  and  wide,  with  sm-  an(J  otherwisej  0f  the  Indian  title  to  the  said  lands.  The  attention  of  friends  throughout  the  State  is  called 


Sections  31st,  32d,  and  33d  are  unimportant.  mencin®-  al  ten  o’clock  A  M 

Section  34th  fixes  the  salary ^of  the  Judge  at  $2,000  ;  It  ;s  t~0  be  boped  that’  the  friends  of  the  cause  will  feel 
that  of  the  Secretary  at  $1,500;  and  section  35th  fixes  ,t  their  duty  to  be  gathered  together  on  that  occasion, 
the  compensation  of  members  of  the  Legislature  at  $3  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and  means 
per  day.  . ,  _  .  „  fortheadvancementofthenobleenterpri.se. 

Sections  36th  and  37th  provide  for  the  erection  of  forts,  Afc  thelast  meeting  a  Committee  was  chosen  to  take 


9  Corn  north^tt  &  Jersey  4 

. Southern  (weight)  4 

will  feel  Barley,  N.R.  t 


kidnappers  afterwards  became  alarmed,  and  lie 
I  milted  to  escape. 


1  form,  which  Committee  are  to  report  at  lhe  above  rtatitt 
>  meeting.  Friends,  will  yon  not,  one  and  all,  b.e  at  yol 
5  post,  to  hear  the  report  of  said  Committee,  prepared 


KENNETT  ANTLSLAVERY  SOCIETY. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Kennett  Anti  Slavery  Socie 
Krill  be  held  at  Kennett  meeting, house,  on  7l.h  day,  t, 
5th  of  2d  mo.  at  1  o’clock,  P.  M. 

JOHN  B.  PHLLlPS,  Sec. 


|  mob  o  170100  Gunpowder 


WILLIAM  GUNNISON, 
GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 
101  South  St.  (Bowly’s  Wharf,) 


table  comments  by  the  papers.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  these  |  Section  4lst  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  t 


1 1  to  this  matter,  especially  as  the  ti 
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For  the' National  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 

KINGE  DAVIE. 

IS  LAMENT  OVER  THE  BODIES  OF  KINGE  SAUL  OF 
ISRAEL,  AND  HIS  SONNE  JONATHAN. 

The  beautye  of  the  lande  is  slayne, 

Hofire  lowlye  are  the  myghtie  layne  I 
Now  lette  os  shedde  the  brinie  teare, 

And  lette  us  heave  the  pityinge  moanel— 

But  whyle  We  strowe  the  willowe  biere 
For  Israel’s  pryde  to  lye  upon ; 

Oh  !  le^te  not  Gath  the  tidynges  heare, 

Ob,  tell  yt  not  yn  Askalon, 

Let  every  waylinge  sound  of  ours 
ttayse  triumph  shoutes  in  heathen  boweres ! 

May  raine  or  dew-droppe  never  lyghte 
Upon  thy  mountaynes,  Gilboa ! 

May  offerynge-flame  ne’er  crowne  thyne  heighte 
In  deepe  of  nyghte  or  noon  of  daye ! 

Where,  worsted  yn  unholie  fyghte, 

The  myghtie  flunge  hys  shields  away; 

Caste  meanlie  on  the  fouled  greene, 

As  he  had  ne’er  anoynted  beene  I 
From  batlel-fyelde  they  turned  them  ne’er, 

With  bowe  unstrnnge,  or  blavde  nntryde — 
Pleasant  they  were  yn  lyfe  and  fayre; 

Nor  yelte  did  deathe  theirloves  divide — 

Theyre  nervous  armes  myghte  scathelesse  dare 
To  bearde  the  lyon  yn  hys  pryde  ; 

Yette  their  lyghte  liinbes  made  fleeter  speede 
Than  eagles,  stoopynge  o’er  the  meade. 

Ye  daughters  of  the  lande,  deplore, 

For  Saule  the  bonntedps  and  the  holde, 

Whose  hynglie  hande  hath  found  you  store 
Of  crymson  geare  and  clothe  of  golde; 

Alack  I  that  hande  can  give  no  more, 

That  worthie  hestvle  ys  slille  and  colde  ; 

The  mighlie  with  the  mean  are  lyinge. 

Ah!  Jonathan!  my  brother !  lorne 
And  friendlesse  I  must  looke  to  be  lyr*-7 
That  hearte  whose  woe  thou  ofte  hast  borne, 

Is  sore  apd  strickene  nowe  for  thee ! 

Younee  brydegroom’s  love  on  brydal  morne, 

Oh  1  >yt  was  lyghte  tp  thyne  for  me ; 

Thy  lymelesse  lotte  I  nowe  must  playne. 

Even  on  thyne  owne  higbe  places,  slayne  ! 

How  lowlye  now  the  myghtie  are  ! 

How  still  the  weapons  of  the  war ! 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

NATURE’S  GENTLEMAN. 


Whom  do  we  dub  as  gentlemen  1  The  knave,  the  fool, 
the  hruie — 

If  they  but  own  full  tithe  of  gold,  and  wear  a  costly  suit! 
The  parchment  scroll  or  tilled  line,  the  riband  at  the  knee, 
Can  still  suffice  to  ratify  and  grant  such  high  degree: 

But  nature,  qrith  a  matchless  hand,  send  forth  her  nobly 

And  laughs  the  paltry  attributes  of  wealth  and  rank  to 

She  moulds  with  care  a  spirit  rare,  half  human,  half  divine, 
And  cries,  exulting,  “  Who  can  make,  a  gentleman  like  I 


ie  may  not  spend  her  ci 


n  skill  about  the  outward 


But  showers  beauty,  grace,  and  light,  upon  the  brain  and 

She  may  not  choose  ancestral  fame,  his  pathway  to  il- 

The  sun  that  sheds  the  brightest  day  may  rise  from  mist 

Should  fortune  pour  her  welcomed  store,  and  useful  gold. 

He  shares  it  with  a  bounteous  hand  and  scatters  blessings 

The  treasure  sent,  is  rightly  spent,  and  serves  the  eud  de- 

When  held  by  nature’s  geutlemer^Bjc  good,  the  just,  the' 

He  turns  not  from  the  cheerless  home,  where  sorrow’s  off¬ 
springs  dwell ; 

He’ll  greet  the  peasant  in  his  hut — the  culprit  in  his  cell. 
He  stays  to  hear  tire  widow’s  plaint  Of  deep  and  mourning  | 

He  seeks  to  aid  her  lot  below,  and  prompt  her  faith  above. 
The  orphan  child,  the  friendless  due,  the  luckless,  or  the  | 

Will  never  meet  his  spurning  frown,  or  leave  his  bolted 

His  kindred  circles  all  mankind,  his  country  all  the 

An  hon&t  name  his  jewelled  star,  and  trulh  his  ermine 

He  wisely  yields  his  passions  up  to  reason’s  firm  control — 
His  pleasures  are  of  crimeless. kind,  and  never  taint  the 

Hemay  be  thrown  among  the  gay  and  reckless  sons  of  life, 
But  will  not  love  the  revel  scene,  or  head  the  brawling 

He  wounds  no  breast  with  jeer  or  jest,  yet  bears  rip  ho-J 
neyed  tongue  I 

He’s  social  with  the  grey-haired  one,  and  merry  with  the 
young; 

He  gravely  shares  the  council  speech  or  jpins  the  i 


game, 
And  shines 


s  gentleman,  in  every  place  the 


No  haughty  gesture  marks  Ms  gait,  no  pothpous  tone  his  j 

Jin  studied  attiiude  is  seen,  no  palling  nonsense  heard; 

He'll  soil  his  bearing  to  the  hour — laugh,  listen,  learn,  or 

With  joyous  freedom  in  his  mirth,  ahd  candor  in  his 
speech; 

He  worships  God  with  inward  zeal,  and  serves  him  in 
each  deed  ; 

He  wonld  not  blame  another’s  faith  nor  have  one  martyr 

Justice  and  mercy  form  his  code;  he  pjuts  hjs  trust  in 

His  prayer  is,  “  If  the  heart  mean  well,  may  all  else  be 
forgiven  1” 

Though  few  of  such  may  gem  the  earth,  yet  such 

Each  shining  in  his  hallowed  sphere  as  virtue’s  polar  i 

Though  human  hearts  too  oft  are  found  all  gross,  corrupt, 
and  dark. 

Yet,  yet  some  bosoms  breathe  ahd  burn  ;  'lit  by  Prometbe- 

There  are  som«  spirits  nobly  just,  unwarped  by  pelf  or 
,  pride,.  ,  '  1 

Great  in  the  calm,  but  greater  still  when  dashed  by  ad¬ 
verse  tide, — 

They  hold  the  rank  no  king  can  give,  no  station  candis- 

Naturepnts  forth  her  gentleman,  and  inonarchs must  give 
place. 

SONNET  TO ’CLARKSON. 

Patriot  for  England’s  conscience!  Champion  keen 
•  Of  man’s  one  holy  birthright  1  dear  grey  head, 

Laureled  With  hlessings I— Hath  my  country  bred 
Lips,  to  her  shame,  in  unregenerate  spleen 
Profaning  hehven’s  own  air  with  words  andean 
Against  thy  sacred  name?: — Th’  august, par®  Dead 
In  calm  of  glory  sleep :— like  them  serene,  , 

In  virtue  firmlier  mailed  than  they  with  dust, 

Wail,  Clarkson,  on  our  sorrow-trodden  sphere, 

Until  her  climes  waft  promise  W  thirSe  ear, 

How  each  thy  proud  renown  will  have  in  trust: 

Then  called,  at  the  life-judging' Throne  appear 
On  the  right  hand,  avouched  Loving  and  Just. 


JHiscdlanjL 


BY  MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  those  who  desire  to  think 
well  of  human  nature,  to  know  that  the  leading  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  subjoined  sketch  are  literal  matters  of] 
fact,  occurring  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which  have 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  writer’s  personal 
knowledge— the  incidents  have  merely  been  clothed 
in  a  dramatic  form,  to  present  them  more  vividly  to 
the  reader. 

In  one  of  the  hotel  parlors  of  our  Queen  city,  a 
young  gentleman,  apparently  in  no  very  easy  frame 
of  mind,  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  looking 
alternately  at  his  watch  and  out  of  the  window,  a 
if  expecting  somebody.  At  last,  he  rang  tile  bell  vie 
leritly,  and  a  hotel  servant  soon  appeared. 

“  Has  my  man  Sam,  cortie  in  yet  ?”  he  inquired. 
The  polished  yellow  gentleman,  to  whom  this  was 
addressed,  answered  with  a  polite,  but  somewhat 
sinister  smirk,  that  nothing  had  been  seen  of  him 
'  ace  early  that  morning. 

“Lazy  dog  !  full  three  hours  since  I  sent  him  off) 
IB - -  street,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him 

The  yellow  gentleman  remarked  with  consolatory 
politeness,  that  “  he  hoped  Sam  had  not  run  away," 
adding,  with  an  ill-concealed  grin,  that  “  them  boys 
gs  mighty  apt  to  show  the  clean  heel  when  they 
>me  into  a  free  State.” 

t‘ Oh,  no;  I’m  quite  easy  as  to  that,”  returned  the 
young  gentleman  ;  “  I’ll  risk  Sam’s  ever  being  will¬ 
ing  to  part  from  me.  I  brought  him  because  I  was 
sufe  of  him.” 

“Don’t  you  be  too  sure,”  remarked  a  gentleman 
from  behind,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  conver¬ 
sation.  “  There  are  plenty  of  mischief-making  busy- 1 
bodies  on  the  trail  of  every  Southern  gentleman,  t< 
interfere  with  his  family  matters,  and  decoy  off  hii 
servants.” 

l‘Did'n’t  I  see  Sam  talking  at  the  corner  with  thi 
Quaker  Simmons'?"  said  another  servant,  who  mean 
while  had  entered. 

“  Talking  with  Simmons, -was  he  l”  remarked  the 
last  speaker,  with  irritation  ;  “  that  faseal  Simmons 
does  nothing  else,  I  believe;  but  tote  away  gentle¬ 
men’s  servants.  Well,  if  Simmons  has  got  him,  ypu 
may  as  well  be  quiet;  you’ll  not  see  your  fellow 
again  in  a  hurry.” 

“  And  who  the  deuce  is  this  Simmons?”  said  _ 
young  gentleman,  who,  though  evidently  of  a  good 
natured  mould,  was  now  beginning  to  wax  wroth  ; 
“and  what  business  has  he  to  interfere  with  other 
people’s  affairs  ?” 

You  had  better  have  asked  those  questions  a  few 
days  ago,  arid  then  you  would  have  kept  a  closer  eye 
on  your  fellow  ;  a  meddlesome]  canting,  Quaker  ras- 
ail,  that  all  these  black  hounds.run  to,  to  be  helped 
into  Canada,  apd  nobody  knows  Where  all.”. 

The  young  gemleman  jerked  put  his  watch  with 
increasing  energy,  and  then  walking  fiercely  up  tr 
thte  colored  waiier,  who  was  setting  the  dinner  tabli 
with  an  air  of  provoking  satisfaction,  he  thundered  a 
hibiwf’  You  rascal,  you  understand  this  matter ;  I  see 
in  your  eyes.” 

Our  gentleman  of  color  bowed,  and  with  an  air  of  | 
mischievous  intelligence,  protested  that  he  never 
terfered  with  other  gentlemen’s  matters,  while  st 
dry  of  his  brethren  in  office,  looked  unutterable 
things  out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes. 

i“  There  is  some,  eufsed  plot  hatched  up  among 
you,”  said  the  young  man.  “You  have  talked  Sam 
into  it;  I  know  he  never  would  have  thought  of 
deriving  me .  unless  he  was  put  up  to  it.  Tell  i 
utiw,”  he  resumed,  *  hake  you  heard  Sam  say  at 
tilling  about  it?  Come,  be  reasonable,”  he  added, 
a  Milder  lone,  “  you  shall  find  your  account  in  it.’ 

'Thus  adjured,  the  waiter  protested  he  would  be 
happy  to  give  the  gentleman  any  satisfaction  in  his 
power.  The  fact  was,  Sagi  bad  been  pretty-full  of 
nations  lately,  and  had  been  to  see  Simmons,  and, 
short,  he  should  not  wonder  if  he  never  saw  any 

And  as  hour  after  hour  passed,  the  whole  day,  the 
whole  night,  and  no  Sam  was  forthcoming,  the  truth 
of!  the  surrriise  became  increasingly  evident,  Our 

young  hero,  Mr.  Alfred  B - -,  yv as  a  good  deal  pro- 

vdked,  and  sirange  as  the  fact  may  seem,  a  good  deal 
grieved  too,  for  he  really  loved  the  fellow.  “  Loved 
him  !”  says  some  scornful  zealot ;  “a  slaveholder  love 
his  slaves!”  Yes,  brother;  why  not?  A  warm¬ 
hearted  man  will  love  his  dog,  his  horse,  even  to 
grieving  bitterly  for  their  loss,  and  why  not  credit 
the  fact  that  such  a  one  .may  fore. tlx-  human  crea: 
iqre  whom  accursed  custom  has  placed  on, the  same 

l#vel,  The  fact  was,  Alfred  B -  did  love  thi 

ypung  man ;  he  had  been  appropriated  to  him  i 
childhood;  and  Alfred  had  always  redressed  his  grie¬ 
vances,  fought'  his  battles,  got  him  out  of  scrapes, 
and  purchased  lor  him  with  liberal  band,  indulgences 
to  which  his  comrades  were  strangers.  He  had 
tsjken  pride  to  dress  him  smartly,  and  as  for  hard¬ 
ship  and  want,  they  had  never  come  near  him. 

“The  poor,  silly,  ungrateful  puppy!"  soliloquized 
lie,  “  what  can  he  do  with  himself?”  Confound  that 
Quaker,  and  all  his  meddlesome  tribe — been  at  him 
vVilh  their  bloody-boUe  stories,  I  suppose— Sam 
knows  better — -the  scamp — Halloa,  there,”  he  called 
to  one  of  the  waiters,  “  where  does  this  Simpkins— 
Simon — Simmons,  or  what  d’ye  call  him,  live  ?” 

'  His  shop  is  No.  5,  on  fir.  street.” 

Well,  I’ll  go  at  him,  and  see  what  business  he 
hits  with  my  affairs.” 

The  Quaker  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  shop, 
i t h  a  round,  rosy,  good-humored  face, 'so  expressive 
of  placidity  and  satisfaction,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
pproach  in  ireful  feeling. 

“Is  your  name  Simmons?”  demanded  Alfred,  iri 
i  voice  whose  natural  urbanity  was  somewhat  shar¬ 
pened  by  vexation. 

"  Yes,  friend  ;  what  dost  thou  wish  ?” 

I  wish  to  inquire  whether  you  have  seen  any¬ 
thing  of  my  colored  fellow,  Sam;  a  man  of  twenty- 
five,  or  thereabqrits,  lodging  at  the  Peari  street 
House?” 

I  rather  suspect  that  I  have,”  said  the  Quaker, 

quiet,  meditative  tone,  ris  if  thinking  the  matter 

r  with  himself. 

And  is  it  true,  Sir,  that  you  have  encouraged  and 
assisted  him  in  his  efforts  to  get  out  of  my  service  ?” 
“  Such,  truly,  is  the  fact,  my  friend.” 

Losing  patience  at  this  provoking  equanimity,  our 
young  friend  poured  forth  his  sentiments  with  do 
inconsiderable  energy,  and  in  terms  not  the  most  se¬ 
lect  or  pacific,  all  which  our  Quaker  received  with 
l hat  placid,  full-orbed  tranquillity  of  countenance,! 
which  seemed  to  say,  “  Pray,  Sir,  relieve  your  mind  ; ' 
don’t  be  particular,  scold  as  hard  as  you  like.”  The 
singularity  of  this  expression 'si ruck  life  young  man, 
and  as  his  wtaih  became  gradually  spent,  he  could 
hardly  help  laughing  at  the  tranquillity  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  and  he  gradually  changed  his  tone  for  one  of 
expostulation.  “  What  motive  could  induce,  you, 
Sir,  thus  to  incommode  a  stranger,  and  one  who 
injured  you  at  all  ?” 

am  sorry  thou  art  incommoded,”  rejoined  tjte 
Quaker.  “  Thy  servant,  as  thde  calls  him,  came  lo 

and  I  helped  him,  as  I  would  any,  other  poor  fel- 

in  distress.”  . 

Poor  fellpw!”  said  Alfred,  angrily;  “that’s  the 
story  of  the  whole  of  you.  I  tell  you  there  is  not  a 
free  negro  in  your  city  so  well  off  as  my  Sam  is,  and 

ays  has  been,  and  lie’ll  find  it  out  before  long.” 

But  tell  me,  friend,  thou  tuayest  die,  as  well  as 
another  man  ;  thy  esMriishftieht  may  fall  into  debt, 
as  well  as  another  man’s.;  and  thy  Sam  may  be  sold 
by  the  Sheriff  for  debt,  or  change  hands  in  dividing 
the  estate,  and  so,  though  he  was  bred  easily,  and 
well  cared  for,  he  may  come  lobe  a  field  hand,  un¬ 
der  hard  masters,  starved,  beaten,  overworked— such 
things  do  happen  sometimes,  do  they  not  ?” 

‘!  Sometimes,  perhaps,  they  do,”  replied  the  young 


evening,  if  thee  wish  it.  I  know  thee  will  do  wbal 
is  fair,”  said  the  Quaker. 

It  were  difficult  to  define  the  thoughts  of  the 
young  man,  as  he  returned  to  his  lodgings.  Natu¬ 
rally  generous  and  humane,  he  had  never  dreamed 
that  he  had  rehdered  injustice  to  tire  human  beings 
he  claimed  as  his  own.  Injustice  and  oppression  hel 
had  sometimes  seen  with  detestation  in  other  est 
blishments  ;  but  i  t  had  been  his  pride  that  they  we 
excluded  from  bis  own.  It  had  been  his  pride 
think  that  his  indulgence  and  liberality  made  a  sit 
ation  of  dependence  on  him  preferable  even  to  liber¬ 
ty. 

The  dark  picture  of  possible  reverses  which  ibt 
slave  system  liangs  over  the  lot  of  the  most  favored 
slaves,  never  occurred  to  him.  Accordingly,  at  six 
dclock  that  evening,  a  light  tap  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
B.’s  parlor  door,,  announced  the  Quaker,  and  hanging 
back  behind  him,  the reluctant  Sam,  who,  with  all 
his  newly-acquired  love  of  liberty,  felt  almost  as 
he  were  treating  his  old  master  rather  shabbily, 
deserting  him. 

So,  Sam,”  said  Alfred,  “  how  is  this  ?  they  say] 
want  to  leave  me.” 

Yes,  master.” 

Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Sam?  haven’t  I  al- 
Vdays  been  good  to  yon;  and  has  not  my  lather  al¬ 
ways  been  good  to  you  ?” 

"  Ob,  yes,  master ;  very  good.” 

Have  you  hotalways  had  good  food,  good  clothes, 
and  lived  easy  ?” 

‘  Yes,  master.” 

‘  And  nobody  has  ever  abused  you  ?” 

‘No,  master.” 

‘  Well,  then,  why  do  you  wish  to  leave  me  ?” 

‘  Oh,  massa,  I  want  to  belt  free  man.” 

‘Why,  Sam;  ain’t  you  well  enough  off,  now?” 

1  Oh,  massa  may  die;  then  nobody  knows  who 
get  me;  some  dreadful  folks,  you  know,  master, 
might  get  me,  as  they  did  Jim  Sanford,  and  nobody 
i  take  my  part.  No,  master.  I  rather  be  free  man.” 
Alfred  turned  to  the  window,  and  thought  a  few 
moments,  and  then  said,  turning  about,  “  Well,  Sam, 

I  believe  you  are  right.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I’d 
like  best  to  be  a  free  man  myself,  and  I  must  not 
wonder  that  you  do.  So,  for  ought  I  see,  you  must 
aq;  but  then,  Sam,  there’s  your  wife  and  child.” 
Sam’s  countenance  fell. 

“  Never  mind,  Sam.  I  will  send  them  up  to  you.” 
Ob,  master !” 

“  I  will ;  but  vou  must  remember  now,  Sam,  you 
have  got  both  yourself  and  them  to  take  care  of,  and 
have  no  master  to  look  after  you ;  be  steady,  ^ober, 
and  industrious,  and  then,  if  everyou  get  into  distress, 
send  word  tome,  and  I’ll  help  you.”  I<esi  any  accuse 
of  over-coloring  our  story,  we  will  close  it  by  extract¬ 
ing  a  passage  or  two  from  the  letter  which  the  gen¬ 
erous  young  man  the  next  day  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Quaker,  for  his  emancipated  servant.  We  ea 
sure  our  readers  that  we  copy  from  the  original  doc¬ 
ument,  which  now  lies  before  us: 

Dear  Sam  : — I  am  just  on  the  eve  of  my  departui 
Pittsburg ;  I  may  hot  see  you  again  for  a  long  time,  _ 
sibly  never,  and  I  leave  this  letter  with  your  friends,! 
Messrs,  A.  and  B.  for  you,  and  herewith  bid  you  an  af¬ 
fectionate  farewell.  Let  me  give  you  some  advice,  which 
is,  now  that  you  are  a  free  man,  in  a  free  State,  he  obe¬ 
dient  as  you.were  when  a  slave,  perform  all  the  duties | 
ire  required  of  you,  ami  do  all  you  can  for  your 
future  welfare  and  respectability.  Let  me  assure  you 
(hat  I  have  the  same  good  feeling  towards  you  that  you, 
know  I  always  had  ;  and  let  me  tell  you  farther,  that  if 
ever  you  want  a  friend,  call  or  write  to  me,  and  I  will  be 
that  friend.  Should  you  be  sick,  and  not  able  to  work, 
arid  want  money  to  a  small  amount  at  different  times, 
'te  to  me,  and  I  will  always  let  you  have  it.  I  have 
with  me  at  present  much  money,  though  I  will  leave 
with  my  agent  here,  the  Messrs.  W.  five  dollars  for  you  ; 
you  must  give  them  a  receipt  for  it.  On  my  return  from 
Pittsburg,  I  will  call  and  see  you  if  I  lVave  time  ;  fai 
to;  write  to  my  father,  for  he  made  you  a  good  ma 
and  you  should  always  treat  him  with  respect, .and  cher¬ 
ish  his  memory  so  long  as  you  live.  Be  good,  industri¬ 
ous,  and  honorable,  and  if  unfortunate  in  your  underla-| 
kings,  never  forget  (hat  you  have  a  friend  in  me — farewell, 
and  believe  me  your  affectionate  young  master  and  friend. 

ALFRED  B-a - . 

That  dispositions  as  ingenuous  and  noble  as  that  of  I 
this  young  man,  are  commonly  to  be  fopnd  either  in 
slave  States  or  free,  is  more  than  we  dare  to  assert. 
But  when  we  see  such  found  even  among  those  who 
born  and  bred  slaveholders,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  there. is  encouragement  for  a  fair,  and  mild, 
brotherly  presentation  of  truth,  and  every  reason  to, 
lament  hasty  and  wholesale  denunciations.  The 
great  error  of  controversy  is,  that  it  is  ever  ready  tc 
assail  persons  rather  than  principles.  The  slave  sys¬ 
tem,  as  a  system,  perhaps  concentrates  more  wrong] 
than  any  other  now  existing,  and  yet  those  who  live 
upder  and  in  it  may  be,  as  we  see,  enlightened,  gen¬ 
erous,  and  amenable  to  reason.  If  lh^^staaaione 
"(tacked,  sue!)  minds  will  be  the  first  to  perceive 
■vils  and  to  turn  against  it;  hut  if  the  system  be 
attacked  through  individuals,  selfifove,  wounded 
pride,  and  a  thousand  natural  feelings,  will  be  at  once 
enlisted  for  its  preservation.-  We  therefore  subjoin 
the  moral  of  our  story,  that  a  man  who  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  and  bred  a  slaveholder,  may 
bfe  enlightened,  generous,  humane,  and  capable  of 
the  most  dijjnterested  regard  to  the  welfare  of  bis] 


strong  back,  good  hands;,  good  courage,  can  earn  his 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  month — or  do  better ;  now 
taking  all  things  into  account,  if  thee  were  in  his 
place,  what  would  thee  do — would  thee  go  back  a 
slave,  or  try  thy  luck  as  a  free  man  ?” 

Alfred  said  nothing  i,i  reply  lo  this,  only  after  a 
while  be  murmured  half  to  himself,  “  I  thought  the 
fellow  had  more  gratitude,  after  all  rpy  kindness.” 

“Thee  talks  of  gratitude,”  said  theQuaker,  “now 
how- does  that,  account  stand  ?  Thou  hast  fed,  and 
cloihed,  and  protected  this  man  ;  thou  hast  not  starv¬ 
ed,  beaten,  or  abused  him — that  would  have  been  un- 
ortby  of  thee  ;  thou  hast  sIiowd  him  special  kind- 
ess,  and,  in  return,  he  has  given  thee  fafthful  ser- 
ice  fur  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ;  all  his  time,  all  his 
strength,  all  he, could  do,  or  be,  he  has  given  thee, 
and  ye  are  about  even.”  The  young  naan  looked 
thoughtful,  but  made  no  reply. 

“  Sir.”  said  lie,  at  last,  “  I  will  take  no  unfair  ad- 
tptageof  you;  I  wish  to  get  my  servant  once  more ; 
n  I  do  so  ?” 

“  Certainly.  I  will  bring  him  to  thy  lodgings  this 


^AMERICAN  MANNERS  AND  BRITISH  CRITICS. 


BY  MBS.  HOUSTOUN. 

It  struck  me,  however,  that  the  manners  of  the 
Americans  were  deficient  in  that  real  dignity  which 
consists  in  finding  one’s  own  place  in  society  and  keep¬ 
ing  it.  In  such  a  society  as  exists  in  America,  all 
staiions  are  ill-defined  ;  nor  can  there  ever  he  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  good  breeding  where  so  many  causes  concur 
to  render  the  grades  of  society  forever  fluctuating. 
Much,  therefore,  is  left  to  the  intuitive  tact  and  na¬ 
tural  good  sense  of  each  individual ;  hut  the  peculiar 
sensitiveness  of  the  Americans  renders  them  perhaps 
ill  qualified  to  manage  these  delicate  matters  well. 
This  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  when  they  are 
brought  in  contact  with  foreigners.  The  American 
who,  in  his  own  country,  and  towards  his  ow 
people,  is  courteous  and  polite — neither  vaingh 
ir  apt  to  take  offence — becomes,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  or  among  Europeans,  (from  this  very  want  of 
knowing  his  station,)  abrubt,  rude,  and  offensive¬ 
ly  boastful.  He  lives  in  constant  fear  of  transgress¬ 
ing  those  rules  of  etiquette,  of  which  he  greatly 
overrates  the  importance  ;  and,  fearful  of  not  being 
igh  considered,  and  aiming  at  achieving  a  trivial 
and  unworthy  importance,  he  ceases  to  he  the  man¬ 
ly,  independent  character  for  which  Nature  and  edu¬ 
cation  intended  him.  *  *  The  English  are 

too  apt  to  assert,  as  an  undeniable  fact,  that  “  the 
Americans,  are  ungentlemanlike ,”  thus  arrogating 

to  themselves  the  right  of  deciding  upon  the - 

ners  of  a  whole  nation.  But  let  us  ask,  on 
grounds  they  claim  this  exclusive  censorship?  We 
have,  I  admit,  set  up  for  ourselves  a  standard  of  re¬ 
finement  and  savoirfaire  very  different  from  anything 
we  are  likely  lo  meet  with  in  the  United  States; 
but  does  it,  therefore,  follow  that  we  must  be  right ; 
that,  allowing  that  our  habits  are  mqre  refined, 
:reare  not  advantages  in  their  democratic  state 
of  society  which  more  than  counterbalance  those  of  | 
which  we  are  so  proud?  *  *  Originality 

and  absence  of  affectation  are  the  essential  charaeter- 
ics  of  American  manners;  I  speak  of  the  gentle- 
:□  oftheUnited  States  when  in  his  own  country. 
Whatever  is  original  and  natural  carries  with  it  a 
certain  respectablity ;  but  directly  this  is  lost,  indiffer- 
imiiations  take  its  place,  and  the  imitative  Arne- 1 
in,  like  every  one  else  in  similar  circumstances, 
becomes  ridiculous.  The  manners  of  the  Ameri- 

_  general,  however,  are  not  bad  ;  and  it  can 

only  be  alleged  against  them  that  they  have  no 
artificial  manners  at  all.  This,  in  our  estimation, 
is  a  grievous  fault;  and  it  must  be  admitted  tfiat 
infinite  pleasure  is  taken  by  our  countrymen  in  l 
turning  into  ridicule  the  peculiarities  of  a  people  of 
whose  real  excellences  they  are  too  prejudiced  to 
judge  impartially.  That  the  ridicule  is  returned  by 
the  Americans,  and  with  interest,  and  often  with 
much  legitimate  food  for  its  exercise,  there  is  .... 
doubt.  The  manners  and  habjts  of  the  English,  dif¬ 
fering  so  essentially  from  t-heir  own,  are  nbt  likely 
to  escape  with  impunity;  and  whilst  the  member’s 
of  our  aristocratic  community  are  laughing  contemp¬ 
tuously  at  the  want  of  courtly  breeding  displayed  by 
the  Americans,  the  latterare  still  less  lenient  to  our 
devotion  to  trivial  etiquette,  and  what  they  consider 
our  servile  adulation  of  rank  and  station!  After  all. 
what  can  be  the  motives  which  induce  two  great  na- 
be  constantly  attacking  each  other  in  this  pue¬ 
rile  way  ?  They  are  on  different  sides  of  the  wide 
Atlantic:  surely  there  is  room  enough' in  the  world 
for  both.  The  hostile  feelings  existing  between 
;the  countries  is  kept  alive  by  the  constant  attacks  of 
authors,  many  of  whom  are  ignorant.of  the  nature 
of  really  good  society.  These  people  cross  the  At¬ 
lantic,  from  the  east  and  west.  A  clever,  but  pos- 
ribly  and  underbred  English  writer,  makes  a  tour  of 
he'States,  sees  absolutely  nothing  of  good  American 
society,  and  publishes  a  book  criticising  that  of 
which  he  or  she  is  totally  unqualified  to  give  an  opi¬ 


nion.  This  work  is  then  sen  t  across  the  Allantic,  as 
’a  faithful 'pibture  of  the  habits  and  national  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  great  nation.  Upon  j  this,  there  follows 
squib  after  squib  from  -either  side.  The  great  fea¬ 
tures  of  national  character  are  disregarded,  arid  the 
points  of  attack  are  small  personal  defects,  faults  of 
language,  and  coarseness  of  behaviour.  Animosity  is 
excited  in  both  nations — for  who  can  deny  that  ridi¬ 
cule  is  harder  to  bear  than  abuse?  *  *  One  of] 

the  principal  charges  brought  against  our  friends 
across  the  Atlantic  is,  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  | 
boasting,  both  of  themselves  arid  their  country, 
an  offensive  and  indiscriminate  manner.  If  we  w 
riot  endowed  with  a  considerable  share  of  pride  o 
selves,  we  should  not  complain  so  much  when 
meet  with  it  in  others  ;  for  that  which  renders  the 
vanity  of  others  so  insupportable,  is  that  it  wounds  our 
own.  The  Americans  are  proud,  and  justly  so,  of 
their  self-earned  freedom,  of  the  liberal  constitution 
of  their  country,  and  of  the  place  in  the, scale  of  na¬ 
tions  in  which  their  own  exertions  have  placed  them. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  they  cannot  hear 
their  honors  meekly,  but  do  injury  to  their  own  and 
their  country’s  cause,  by  their  habits  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  self-praise.  There  is  a  want  of  quiet  and 
genuine  dignity  about  the  American’s  sense  of  free¬ 
dom  and  equality.  If  he  feels  that  the  advantages 
he  thus  enjoys  are  great,  let  him  value  them  in  si¬ 
lence,  and  let  their  fruits  be  seen.  The  Americans, 
however,  would'  not  be  half  so  boastful,  did  they 
feel  that  they  were  correctly  judged,  and  rightly 
appreciated  by  us.  That  they  will  be  so  in  time,  I 
have  little  doubt  ;  but  time  must  elapse beforeeither, 
party  will  be  softened.  It  is  a  good,  genuine  bro¬ 
therly  hatred— the  strongest  of  any  when  it  onde 
takes  root,  because,  in  fraternal  feuds,  jealousy  has 
always,  more  or  less,  a  share. 


ANOTHER  LEARNED  BLACKSMITH. 

The  New  Orleans  Protestant  gives  the  following1 
interesting  account  of  the  successful  efforts  of  a 
slaye  to' educate  himself.  We  learn  from  another 
source  that  Ellis  is  now  studying  Hebrew,  and  has 
made  considerable  progress. 

In  the  State  of  Alabama  (Greene  county,  we  think), 
lives  a  colored  man  by  tire  name  of  Ellis,  who  has 
a  wife  and  several  children.  He  is  a  blacksmith 
by;  trade,  and  has  worked  at  this  business  for  many 
years  in  the  shop  of  his  master.  He  is  believed 
to  be  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chureh,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Rev.  Field's  Bradshaw.  What  is  particularly  notice¬ 
able  in  hiseaseis  the  state  of  his  education  ;  and,  for 
a  Man  who  has  been  all  his  life  a  slave,  and  hard  at 
work,  and  inherited  only  ignorance,  we  consider 
it  quite  extraordinary.  He  is  well  acquainted  with 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
history,  and  some  other  branches  embraced  in  a 
common  English  education  ;  beside  which  he  has 
made  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  dead  lan¬ 
guages,  Latin  and  Greek.  He  has  accomplished 
this  mostly  without  the  aid  of  teachers,  and  he  learn¬ 
ed  his  alphabet  without  even  a  boob.  His  plan  was, at 
first,  to  get  his  young  masters,  on  their  return  from 
school  at  evening,  to  make  fer  him  the  different  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet,  and  tell  him  their  names. 
These  he  copied  upon  his  shop  door  with  coal,  and 
continued  the  process  until  he  had  well  learned 
the  first  elements  qf  reading  and  ^rriting.  They 
then  brought  him  the  spelling  book,  and  other  ele¬ 
mentary  books,  by  means  of  which  he  began  to  wend 
his  way  Up  the  hill  of  science.  We  understand  that 
in  some  of  the  higher  branches  he  has  had  the  aid 
of  others,  and  that  now  he  is  pursuing  his  studies 
under  a  competent  teacher.  He  still  works  at  the” 
anvil,  as  he  has  done  through  his  whole  course, 
during  the  day,  and  studies  at  night.  What  first 
prompted  him  to  make  the  effort  to  obtain  an  edu¬ 
cation,  we  do  not  know.  His  success,  under  the  dis¬ 
couraging  circumstances  of  his  situation,  is  truly  n 
markable.  All  who  know  him  testify  that  heis 
man  of  uncommon  native  energy  of  miad,  as  his  pre¬ 
sent  attainments  prove.  His  age  is  about  forty-five. 

About  two  years  since,  his  case  was  represented 
to  the  synods  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  they 
jointly  propose  to  purchase  him  and  his  family,  and 
send  him  to  the  Western  coast  of  Africa  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  They  have  ascertained  that  his- master 
will  part  with  him  for  $250.  This  sum  is  equally 
divided  between  the  two  synods,  and  they  are  now 
making  efforts  tp  raise  it.  In  the  meantime  Ellis 
,is  pursuing  a  coprse  of  theological  study  under  h1 
pastor.  We  understand  he  ha  s' read  the  standard 
theological  works  of  Drs.  Dwight,  Dick,  &c.  and 
others,  pertaining  to  ^ministerial  course. 


OLD  BOOKS.  , 

I  know  some  reformers  are  for  transcending  all 
hooks  that  have  been  written,  for  the  fear  qf  “  going 
back.”  They  say,  “  they  are  things  of  the  past,  let 
them  go,”  &c.  But  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
there  are  many  much  in  advance  of  the  present  ag< 
although  written  many  years  ago.  And  in  no  place 
do  we  find  morp  Ctern  adherence  to  principle  than  is 
presented  in  the  early  history  of  that  society  which 
now  embraces  about  as  large  an  amount  of  bigotry, 
superstition,  violence,  and  hypocrisy,  as pny  other.  I 
mean  the  Society  of  Friends. 

I  have  just  been  reading  a  letter  written  by  John 
Whiting,  dated  29th  of  the  9th  mo.  1680,  to  “  Ed 
ward  Ancketyll,  senior  priest  of  and  for  Naylsey.’ 
In  this  letter  I  find  some  of  the  boldest  denunciations 
of  the  priesthood,  although  in  prison  for  his  non-com¬ 
pliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  bloody  church 
and  State  laws  of  England.  The  following  exiract 
will  serve  to  show  the  style,  the  plain  common  sense 
which  pervades  most  of  the  letter,  although  much  ofl 
superstition  and  bigotry  is  interwoven  in  thecompo- 

“Ye  priests  would  make  people  believe,  if  ye 
ceuld,  that  ye  watch  for  their  souls;  but  why  then 
are  ye  concerned  about  their  corn,  and  hay,  and  other 
things  ?  Ye  watch  when  the  corn  is  ripe,  and  grass 
cut;  and  when  the  cows  do  calve,  and  the  sheep 
yean,  &c.  And  how  many  hens  and  geese  people  do 
keep;  how  many  eggs  they  have,  &c.  These  are 
the  things  you  watch  and  wait  for,  more  than  for 
souls,  and  like  Eli’s  sous,  would  take  it  by  forcej  or 
cast  men  into  prison  for  tithes ;  though  you  cry, 

‘  peace,  peace,’  to  them  that  put  into  your  mouths, 
bui  if  any  refuse,  you  prepare  war  against  them; 
and  except  they  give  you  somewhat;  to  bite  upon, 
you  will  bite  them. 

“But  you  may  say,  ‘  who  goeth  a  warfare  at  his 
own  charge  ?  He  that  planteth  a  vineyard,  may  eat 
of  the  fruit  thereof ;  and  he  thatfeedeth  a  flock  may 
eat  of  the  milk  of  that  flock;’  all  which  we  grant, 
that  they  who  plant  a  vineyard,  or  feed  a  flock'  may 
eat  of  the  fruit  thejamf.  But  what  is  this  to  you  ? 
What  warfare  do  you  go,  save  from  one  parish  or  belli- 
fice  to  another?  (that  is,  from  the  lessef  to  the  great¬ 
er,)  which  you  love  so  well  that  you  will  never  go 
far  from  it  if  you  can  help  it.  The  Jews,  Turks, 
and  Indians,  may  do  what  they  will  for  you,  who 
love  yorir  ease  too  well  to  go  far  from  home  to  convert 
them,  except  there  was  a  belter  stipend  settled. 
Yea,  I  say,  what  is  your  warfare  ?  What  are  your 
weapons  ?  Who  is  your  captain  ?  And  what  do  ye 
war  against?  Answer  these  things.  And  what  vine 
yards  have  you  planted  ?  and  where  are  they  or  theii 
fruits  ?  Are  your  hearers  grafted  or  planted  into  the 
true,  vine  ?  Are  BOjt  the  nations  father  a  wilderness, 
than  the  vineyard  or  garden  of  God  ?  Overgrown 
with  briars  and  thorns,  scratching  and  tearing  one 
another?  And  what  flocks  have  you  fed  ?  (not  us, 
for  we  are  none  of  your  flock,  and  so  by  your  own 
rule,  you  are  not  to  eat  of  our  milk,  but  of  the  flock 
you  gather  or  feed.)  And  where  is  the  lamb’s  na¬ 
ture  to  be  seen  among  you?  Are  you  not  rough, 
more  like  the  hands  of  Esau  than  Jacob,  or  a  flock 
of  goats  than  sheep?  and'  more  like  wolves  and 
ons  than  lambs?  rending  and  devouring  one  ar 
ther  ?” 

Such  extracts  are  worthy  to  be  published  as  refor¬ 
matory  articles  of  the  age. 

E.  W.  CAPRON. 


wished  some  of  the  praise  to  be  shared  by  Fonto’ 
jmaster.  I  am  not  a  vain  man,  Brown,  I  should  de- 
jspise  myself  if  I  were  ;  but  I  nevertheless  fell  a 
very  pleasurable  emotion,  as  the  girl,  with  herlarge 
Black  eyes,  lighted  up  at-  the  doings  of  Fonto,  did 
now  and  then  glance  approvingly  at  me.  All  this 
[continued  for  some  minutes,  and  very  pleasant  ii 
At  lengih  a  gentleman,  I  suppose  I  must  call 
),  came  up  to  the  carriage,  and  knowing  the 
ladies,  entered  into  conversation  with  them.  The 
girl  with  the  black  eyes  begged  him  to  look  at  Pon- 
to,  wlro  was  still  chasing  the  gnats;  the  gentleman, 
however,  scarcely  deigned  to  bestow  a  glance  on 
he  magnificent  fellow,  and  what  is  more,  leaning  his 
trm  upon  the  phaeton  door,  he  absolutely,  and  in  a 
nost  marked  way,  turned  his  back  upon  the  dog,  as 
!  am  now  convinced,  to  pass  a  slight  upon  his  rnasr 
er.  You  know  lam  not  a  passionate  man,  Brown  ; 
certainly  not;  nevertheless,  I  felt  I  Mid  attained 
what  you  are  continually  preaching  tqme,  some  con¬ 
quest  over  myself,  when  I  suffered  thW  incivility  of] 
stranger  to  pass  ujmehuked,  unnoa^d.  However, 
ris  was  bad  enough,  but  mattergjwere  not  to  end 
here. 

At  length,  Panto  came  ashore,  landing  where  the 
gentleman  stood,  will)  his  back  to  the  water.  On 
coming  to  land,  Ponto — with  the  natural  movement 
of  a  dog— gave  himself  a  vigorous  shake,  and  tl)e 
water  flew  from  him  as  from  a  well-twisted  mop. 
Of  course,  much  of  it  went  upon  the  gentleman;  the 
ladies  laughed  at  the  dilemma.  My  gentleman, 
however,  In  a  burst  of  passion,  Hung  out  his  foot  at 
Ponto,  and  wholly  forgetful  of  the  ladies’  presence, 
cried,  “D— n  the  dog.” 

Now,  Brown,  you  know  that  I  am  not  a  hasty 
an — no,  I  think  not;  nevertheless,  I  can  suffer  no 
an,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  damn 
rhy  dog.  Besides,  in  addition  to  the  offensive  word, 
i here  was  a  violence  attempted  upon  the  person 
of  the  animal.  It  is  but  little  satisfaction  to  me 
that  Ponto,  by  his  never-failing  agility,  avoided  the 
kick  intended  for  him, — the  gentleman,  by  the  ill- 
ditiecied  violence  of  the  action,  being  almost  flung 
over, — that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  I  feel  that  I — 
I,  Hector  Montgomery,  was  attempted  to  be  kicked 
through  Ponto;  and  that  when  he  damned  the  dog, 
he  most  certainly  meant  the  damn  to  reach  the  mas-1 

Under  these  circumstances,  my  dear  Brown,  no¬ 
thing  remains  for  me, but  to  calf  out  the  offender. 
The  law  of  honor  demands  it ;  my  position  in  soci¬ 
ety  requires  it:  for  how,  how,  I  ask,  could  I  ever 
again  appear  in  the  world,  unless  tfiis  stain  was 
wiped  out  in  blood  ? 

I  enclose  you  the  party’s  card  ;  but  come,  instant¬ 
ly,  that  ho  time  may  be  lost.  My  honor  festers  with 
the  delav. 

Yours,  my  dear  Brown,  ever  truly, 

HECTOR  MONTGOMERY. 

ANSWER  go  THE  ABOVE. 

My  Dear  Montgomery : — I  have  waited  on  Mr. 
Green,  and  have,  I  think,  arranged  all  matters  ac- 
j  cording  to  the  very  nicest  sense  of  honor.  Mr.  Green 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  in  fault,  inasmuch  as 
[Ponto  was  the  first  offender.  Hereupon,  animated 
by  your  spirit,  I  urged  that  whatever  might  have 
been  the  indiscretion  of  Ponto,  nothing  could  have 
[justified  a  damn  and  a  kick.  Such  words  and  acts 
were  tabooed  froth  good  society  ;  and  therefore,  I 
begged  to  be  favored  with  the  name  of  his  friend 
i hat  we  might  settle  the  matter  immediately.  Mr. 
Green  instantly  complied  with  my  desire;  arid  in  a 
word,  the  meeting  jfc  to  take  place  in  Copenhagen 
Fields,'  to-rinorvdW  morning. 

We  have  arranged  the  matter  after  this  fashion. 
Mr.  Green  has  in  his  possession  a  remarkably  fine 
bull-dog,  by  name,  Fury.  Now,  as  Ponto  was  really 
the  offending  patty,  and  I  could  in  no  way  bring  Mr. 
Green  himself  to  meet  the  dog,  it  is  decided  that  he 
shall  appear  in  the  person  of  Fury  to  fight  his  anta¬ 
gonist.  True  it,  is,  that  Fury  is  in  weight,  breed 
and  bone  so  superior  to  Ponto,  that  I  fear  he  will 
hardly  escape  with  his  life.  These  odds  are,  how¬ 
ever,  inevitable  in  the  duello.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Green  never  drew  trigger  in  all  his  days;  now  you 
can  hit  the  stone  out  of  a  cherry  at  twenty  yards. 
He  has  heard  of  this  prowess,  and  therefore  ’ 
nt  to  he  represented  by  his  dog. 

The  meeting  is  to  come  off  at  five,  to-morrow 
morning,  in  Copenhagen  Fields.  Mr.  Green’s  friend 
and  myself  have  agreed,  that  whichever  dog  shall  be 
wbrsted,  its  owner  shall  be  declared  in  the  wrong  : 
hereupon,  if  life  be  spared,  we  have  no  doubt  tliai 
reconciliation  of  the  animals  may  be  effected  at  a 
very  small  expense,  at  the  first  dog’s-meat  shop. 

I  trust,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  will  acknowledge 
he  wisdom  of  this  arrangement;  and,  moreover,  as 
ran  areadmitted  in  the  higher  walls  of  the  world, 
that  you  will  eSert  yourshlfto  th'e  uTrfiffst,  to  make 
(lie  practice  general.  If’fighting  be  really  necessa¬ 
ry,  why  not  fight  vicariously.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  many  duels  have  taken  place, in  which  the  honor, 
the  digpily  of  human  nature,  Would  not  have  been 
equally,  well  vindicated  if  the  antagonists  had  been 
en  terriers  and  turn-spits. 

As  for  washing  out  stains  in  blood,  I  for  one  know  1 
)  process  of  moral  chemistry  that  can  effect  it. 
There  never  was  so  miserable  a  mountebank  as  what 
called  Wordly  Honor  !  It  is  this  quacksalver  that 
talks  of  washing  wrongs  out  witlqblood,  in  the  same 
wiay  that  a  jackpudding  at  a  fair  vends  powder  of  pot 
to  take  out  every  household-  blot  and  stain.  Both 
these  creatures  are  imposters— with  this  difference, 
at  one  is  a  zany  with  a  death’s-head. 

If  men  must  fight,  let  them  fight  by  deputy.  Let 
leave  what  is  called  “•  gentlemanly  satisfaction” 
be  worked  out  for  us  by  the  lower  animals.  Your 
very  high  folks  might  settle  their  disputes  with  a 
couple  of  lions  ;  whilst  the  vulgar  might  have  theii 
qtfarrels  satisfactorily  worked  out  by  cocks  and  terri- 

Indeed,  how  many  a  feud  that  has  tragically  end¬ 
ed  with  a  bullet,  might  hot  have  been  settled  by  a 
maggot  race !  Yours,  truly, 

JAMES  BROWN. 

P.  S.  I  shall  send  to-morrow  morning,  at  half-past 
four,  for  Ponto.  Let  him  be  well  washed  and  comb¬ 
ed  for  the  field,  in  case  of  the  worst. 


HIS  SERVICES  IN  A  DUEL. 

My  Dear  Brown, — Let  me  see  you  immediately. 
A  matter  upon  which  depends  the  good  name,  the 
honor,  the  all  that  makes  this  world  tolerable,  re¬ 
quires  that  I  should  instantly  consult  you.  I  will, 
however,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  inform  you 
of  my  present  position.  When  you  .-know  it,  I  feel 
assured  that  I  shall  have  your  immediate  sympathy— 
your  promptest  assistance. 

This  evening,  taking  a  quiet  stroll  by  the  Serpen- 
te,  accompanied  by  faithful  Ponto,  the  dog  sudden¬ 
ly  jumped  into  the  stream,  and  swirflming  into  the 
middle,  remaining  there,  swimming  round  and 
round — you  know  what  a  water  dog  he  is— barking 
and  snapping  at  the  gnats  that  danced  about  him. 
The  superb  fellow  attracted  much  attention;  some 
ladies— among  them  two  very  lovely  girls— stopped 
in  a  carriage  to  watch  and  admire  Ponto.  They 
called  him  all  kinds  of  pretty  names,  aad  one  of  the 
girls,  I  was  inclined  to  think,  looked  as  though  she 


Associated  Agency. 

Central  Office,  20  Wall  Street,  (basement,)  Nile -York. 
rFHE  attention  of  persons  who  are  desirous  ofiiDpro. 

ving  their  condition  in  life,  is  respectfully  invited  to 
the  following  deal  bargains  now  offered  in  this  office. 

864  acres  of  land  with  improvements,  in  Lyonsdale, 
Lewis  Co.  N.  Y.  40  miles'north  of  Utica,  with  half  0f 
he  immense  water-power  of  High  Fails,  on  Black  River ; 
large  and  never-failing  stream,  with  sixty  feet  fall,  with 
saw-mill  in  operation.  The  whole,  or  a  part  will  be 
sold  Price  for  the  whole  only  $12,000. 

A  farm  of  700  acres  of  the  best  quality  of  land  in  Fre¬ 
derick  Co.  Virginia,  40  miles  from  Washington  City,  in  a 
hivh  state  of  cultivation,  with  superior  buildings,  inclu¬ 
ding  stock  and  farming  utensils,  for  $25,000. 

3,000  acres  of  valuable  land  in  Luzerne  Co.  Pennsyl- 
tnia,  with  improvements,  water-power,  &e.  for  $37,500. 

A  large  poition  of  the  Town  of  Mount  Carmel,  Wa¬ 
bash  Co.  Illinois,  with  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  vi- 
ity,  including  two  Villages,  with  Houses,  Lots,  Ferries 
Coal-Banks,  and  an  abundance  of  water-power.  Wa- 
nication  by  way  of  the  lakes  toNew-York,  and 
by  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans. 

A  part  of  the  town  of  Toolesborough,  Louisa  Co.  Iowa, 
l  the  River  Mississippi,  with  several  thousand  acres  of 
land  adjoining. 

acres  of  first-rate  rolling  land  in  Lincoln  Co.  Mis- 
i  the  Mississippi,  1,000  acres  Prarie,  the  balance 
timbered  land.  Price  $5,000. 

20,000  acres  of  excellent  farming  land,  very  favorably 
situated  in  Hampshire  Co.  Virginia,  at  $2  an  acre. 

40,000  acres  of  choice  selected  land  in  Michigan,  at 
$i  an  acre. 

2,500  acres  of  land  in  West  Tennessee,  Perry  Co.  will 
be  sold,  a  great  bargain. 

60,000  acres,  in  Fentriss  Co.  Tennessee,  in  tracts  vary¬ 
ing  from  1,000  to  5,000  acres  each,  of  good  farming  land, 
with  Iron,  Coal,  Saltpetre,  Epsom  Salts,  Copperas,  and 
waler-power. 

214,000  acres  in  Washington,  Green,  Cock,  Sevier, 
and  Blount  counties,  Tennessee,  at  25  cents  an  acre.  On 
these  lands  are  Iron,  Bituminous  Coal,  Fine  Clay  for 
Pottery,  Fejdspar,  Quartz,  Lime,  Alum,  and  an  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  water-power. 

Several  of  the  above  tracts  of  land  are  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  settlement  of  industrial  Associations. 

Also,  for  sale  in  this  office,  a  great  variety  of  Farms, 
Mills,  Houses,  Town-Lots,  &c.  in  the  different  Coun- . 
ties  of  the  States  of  New-Vork  and  New  Jersey,  and  in 
all -the  Western  States  and  Territories,  at  the  lowest 
market  prices,  and  With  warranted  title. 

Having  26  Branch  offices  in  the  West,  9  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  4  in  Europe,  our  Associated  Agency  offers 
the  greatest  facilities  to  persons  wishing  lo  buy,  sell,  or 
exchange  Real  Estate.  All  such  are  invited  lo  com¬ 
mand  our  services. 

A  principal  object  of  the  Association  is,  to  put  in 
practical  operation  a  plan,  by  which  perspns  wishing  to 
purchase  Real  Estate  of  any  description,  may,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  trouble,  or  expense,  be  informed 
where  they  can  find  property  for  sale,  adapted  to  their 
circumstances  and  wants ;  and  by  which  the  seller  and 
the  buyer  may  be  brought  together,  to  make  such  trans¬ 
actions  as  may  be  mutually  beneficial. 

We  have  already  a  rich  Register  of  property  for  sale, 
to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to 
purchase  Real  Estate  of  any  description,  or  in  any  part 
if  the  country. 

We  also  conduct  an  Agency  for  non-resident  proprie- 
ors  of  Western  Lands. 

Agency  for  procuring  and  for  selling  Patents  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe. 

Agency  for  receiving  orders  for  Arnold’s  Superior 
Scythe  Sharpening  Rifles,  Price  in  New-York,  $6  a  groce. 

Agency  for  effecting  insurance  against  fire  in  all  parts 
[of  the  Union. 

Agency  for  sale  of  the  Recipe  for  the  genuine  Berlin 
Hams,  superior  to  Westphalias. 

Agency  for  procuring  Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage, 
BUFFUM  &.  Co. 
Basement  Office,  20  Wall  Street. 
November  28,  1844.— tf. 


DOCTOR  JOHNiSON  AND  THE  DEAN  OF  DERRY. 

News,  indeed,  I  have  none;  but  an  anecdote  I 
have — take  it.  A  company  of  beaux  esprits,  Gar¬ 
rick,  Johnson,  Dean  of  Derry,’ Fox,  &c.  dined  with 
Oeynols.  Brilliant,  yet  easy,  but  good-humor  was 
:urry  curry-stick  ;  in  the  midst  of  which,  in  a  conver- 
atiotf  on  the  subject,  the  Dean  observed,  or,  if  you 
will,  asserted,  that  after  forty-five  a  man  did  not  im¬ 
prove.  “I  differ  with  you,  Sir  ;  a  man  may  im¬ 
prove  ;  and  you  yourself  may  have  great  room  for 
improvement.”  The  Dean  was  confounded,  and  for 
the  instant  silent.  The  olhfers  forced  ariother  subject ; 
but  it  went  as  such  subjects  must,  heavily.  The 
Dean  recovering—11  On  reflection,  I  see  no  cause  to 
alter  my  opinion,  except  I  was  to  call  it  improve¬ 
ment  for  a  man  to  grow,  (  which  I  allow  he  may,) 
positive,  rude,  and  insolent,  and  save  arguments  by 
bruftlliiy.”  The  other  groaned  an  intention  to  reply  ; 
but  a  second,  and  more  successful  effort  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  change  the  discourse,  succeeded.  He  has 
since  confessed  his  bad  behaviour,  telling  Mrs.  Thrale 
that  he  did  not  know  whai  ailed  him. 

[ Burke’s  Correspondence. 


.  Chinese  Invitation  to  a  ;Marriage  Feast.— In 
Captain  Pidding’s  Olio,  we  find  a  copy  of  a  circular, 
inviting  the  late  Dr.  Morrison  to  a  wedding  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  To  the  Great  Head  of  Literature, /Venerable 
Firstborn,  at  his  table  of  study.  On  the  8th  day  of 
the  present  moon  your  younger  brother  is  to  be 
married.  On  the  7th,  having  cleansed  his  cups,  he 
will  pour  out  wine;  on  which  day  he  will  presume 
to  dra  w  to.his  lowly  abode  the  carriage  of  his  friend. 
With  him  he  will  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  receive  from  him  instructions  for  the  well- 
regulating  of  the  feast.  To  this  he  solicits  the  bril¬ 
liant  presence  of  his  elder  brother  ;  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion  to  which  the  influence  of  his  glory  will  assist 
him  to  rise,  who  can  conceive? — FromHoKow,  born 
in  the  evening,  and  who,  bowing  to  the  ground, 
sends  this  delicious  and  soothing  letter.  '  Taoa, 
Kwang,  1st  day,  7th  moon,  16th  year,  1836.” 


American  Eloquence.—"  To  be  presented  to  n 
Pogram,”  said  Miss  Codger,  “  by  a  Hominy,  indeed, 
a  thrilling  moment  is  it  in  its  impressiveness  on 
we  call  our  feelings.  But  why  we  call  them 
why  impressed  they  are,  or  if  impressed  thev 
all,  or  if  at  all  we  are,  or  if  there  really  is,  oh 
gasping  one!  a  Pogram  or  a  Hominy,  or  anv  active 
principle,  to  which  we  give  those  titles,  is  a  topic 
| spirit-searching,  light  abandoned,  much  too  vast  to 
enter  on  at  this  unlooked-for  crisis.”  “  Mind  and 
matter,”  said  the  lady  in  the  wig,  “  glide  swift  into 
the  vortex  of  immensity.  Howls  the  sublime,  and 
softly  sleeps  the  calm  ideal,  in  the  whispering  cham¬ 
bers  of  Imagination.  To  hear  it,  sweet  it  is.  But 
then,  outlaughs  the  stern  philosopher,  and  saith  tc 
the  Grotesque,  ‘  What,  ho !  arrest  for  me  that  Agen¬ 
cy.  Go  bring  it  here  !’  And  so  the  vision  fadeth.”— 
Martin  Chuzzleu/it. 


Graham  House,  New  Arrangement, 


known  as  the 

GRAHAM  HOUSE,  63  BARCLAY  STREET, 
is?  to  it  the  adjoining  house,  and  is  prepared  to 
accommodate  transient  or  permanent  Boarders  on  the 
most  favorable  terms.  All  friends  of  Temperance  desir¬ 
ing  a  quiet  home,  and  freedom  from  the  fumes  of  Alcohol 
and  Tobacco,  are  inv  led  to  patronize  this  house.  The 
vegetable  system  will  be  strictly  adhered  to,  hnt  a  table 
will  be  served  for  those  who  prefer  a  mixed  diet.  Croton 
shower  and  warm  baths  free. 

October  17.  ROSWELL  GOSS. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT, 

(Srcotth  JShHion.) 

TUST  Published,  and  for  sale  at  this  office,  a  new  work 
J  on  Capital  Punishment.  By  Charles  ipear.  It  con¬ 
ns  a  variety  of  thrilling  and  instructive  anecdotes; 
also,  all  the  capital  offenses  in  every  State  in  the  Union  ; 
and  a  speech  from  0,’Connell  on  the  subject.  Also,  se¬ 
veral  instances  of  the  execution  of  the  innocent.  Facts 
are  drawn  from  history  and  observation,  and  the  entire 
scripture  ground  has  been  examined.  The  work  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  a  fine  engraving.  Price,  62  1-2  cents. 


Education  and  Industry 


^HE  Northampton  Association  of  Education  and  In- 
1  dustry  have  appropriated  a  suitable  tenement  for  the 
accommodation  of  15  or  20  boarding  pupils.  Thev 
!  will  be  members  of  a  family,  under  the  care  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Education, assisted  by  his  wife,  and  other  teach¬ 
ers,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same  treatment  and  regu-* 
lations  as  pupils  who  are  members  qf  the  association. 
The  name  of  the  association  indicates  the  idea  of  cultu  re, 
towards  the  realization  of  which  our  efforts  will  be  di¬ 
rected.  Systematic, habitual  industry  isdeemed  indispen¬ 
sable  to  education,  which  should  aim  at  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  re¬ 
ligions  tendencies  in  active,  practical  life. 

We  shall  consider  $100  a  year  as  an  equivalent  for 
instruction  and  board  ;  from  which  a  suitable  deduction 
will  be  made  when  a  pupil  comes  for  several  years.  The 
year  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  May,  next,  and  will 
hive  no  fixed  and  entire  vacation.  Pupils  will  be  tc- 
•cqived  for  a  year  at  any  time. 

O.  MACK,  Director  of  Education. 

Broughton  Meadows,  J 
Northampton,  April  14,  1844.  j  • 


FREE  CALICOES? 

JUST  received,  1  case  fine  calicoes.  Also,  2  cases  flue 
“  shirting  muslins;  together  with  a  large  assortmen  of 
other  free  dry  goods,  at  reduced  prices,  wholesale  and 
etail.  CHARLES  WISE, 

Northwest  corner  Arch  and  Fifth  streets. 
Philadelphia,  8th,  mo.  17th  1843.  tf. 


PHILADELPHIA  ANTI-SLAVERY  OFFICE. 

No.  31,  North  Fifth  street. 

The  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  will  be  issued 
regularly  from  this  office,  on  Thursday  of  every  week. 

Terms— the  same  as  in  New-York;  i.e.  $2,00  a  year 
if  paid  in  advance;  $2,50  if  not  paid  within  six  months. 

:  $10,00,  in  advance,  will  pay  for  six  copies  for  one 
year,  sent  to  one  address ;  and  $30,00  will  pay  for  twen- 
ly  copies. 

A  full  assortment  of  anti-slavery  publications  is  kept 
constantly  on  hand.  Also,  a  handsome  variety  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  books,  and  qkeful  and  fancy  stationery. 

All  letters  relating  to  the  business  of  the  office  should 
be  directed  to  J.  MillerMcKim,  No.  31  Nqrth  Fifth  st. 


LOCAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  STANDARD. 

Cyrus  M.  Burleigh,  Plainfield,  Ct. 

Charles  Atkinson,  Marion,  Grant  co.  Ia. 

Edward  M.  Davis,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

J.  Miller  M’Kim,  “  « 

Amarancy  Paine,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Lobr-in  Whiting,  New  Marlborough,  Mass. 

W.  C.  Blobs,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

!  James  Cooper,  Williamson,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

Pliny  Sexton,  Palmyra,  “  “ 

J.  C.  Hathaway,  Farmington,  OntarioCo.  N.  Y. 
Wm.  T.  Crittenden,  Rushville,  “  fit 

Thomas  McClintock,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Morris  Earle,  Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co.  N.  Y. 

R.  D.  H.  Yeekley,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

Robert  H.  Folger,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Seth  Whitmore,  Dixon’s  Ferry,  Lee  Co.  II  . 
Si.ocomb  Howland,  Sherwood  Corners, Cayuga  eo.  N 
Thos.  Hutchinson,  King’s  Ferry,  Cayuga  Co.  N.  Y. 
Caleb  B.  Rogers,  Norwich,  Conn. 

H.  W.  Williams,  25  Colnhi-ll,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  C.  Merritt,  Bethpage,  L.  I. 

Jesse  Holmes,  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  Co.  Ohio. 
Joseph  A.  Dugdale,  Cortesville,  Clark  co.  O. 

K-  G.  Thomas,  Marlboro’,  Stark  co.  O. 

Willard  Russell,  Nashville,  N.  H. 

Isaac  Lewis,  Short  Creek,  Harrison  co.  O. 

William  Craft,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 

Capt.  Alexander  H.  Robinson,  Nantucket,  Mass. 
E.  R.  Gillet,  Oberlih,  Lorain  Co.  Ohis. 

'  David  Wood,  Gilead,Mt.  Marion  county,  Ohio. 


